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WEEKLY NOTES. 


T is reported by cable that the German government has decided 
if the provisions of the Naturalization treaty made between the 
United Statesandthe North German Confederation (Mord-deutscher 
Bund), do not apply to the conquered provinces, Elsass and Lo- 
thringen. This is a rational conclusion to come to, and is in perfect 
accord with the interpretation of treaties. Nothing but the strictest 
adherence to the text can be tolerated in interpreting documents 
of such weight. German-American citizens will of course suffer 
by this decision. That is, however, nothing new. The disgraceful 
papers passed between this country and several of the old German 
States, and which are called “treaties,” have worked nothing but 
injury to our interests. They were aptly characterized by a Ger- 
man scholar some years ago, who said “ the treaties were evidently 
drawn up at dinner, a clause was agreed to after each course, and 
finally the plenipotentiaries rolled under the table and signed the 
documents amid the scattered crumbs and discarded corks.” It 
would indeed seem so, for the treaty with Bavaria—which is the 
most elaborate and most insulting to the credit of this country— 
binds American citizens to obey laws not yet passed. That is, all 
military laws passed after the treaty was signed, were agreed to be- 
forehand as binding upon American citizens. And the interpreta- 
tion of any offense against the treaty was left to the pleasure of the 
King! 


THE truth is the United States was clearly duped in the work 
of our representative, Mr. Bancroft. Five treaties were made by 
him on behalf of the United States; with Prussia (Nord-deutscher 
Bund), with the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg, with the Grand Duchy of Baden and with the kingdom of 
Bavaria. The first of these was signed early in the spring of 1868, 
each of the others a few weeks later, until that with Bavaria which 
was concluded in the summer of 1868. The Prussian treaty is sin- 
gularly barren in its provisions, and leaves everything to interpre- 
tation. The Bavarian treaty is quite comprehensive—for the Bava- 
rians—and has in addition a protocol which elaborates the dis- 
grace of the United States. At the time when these treaties were 
signed, the feeling between Germany and the United States was 
very warm, and it was consistently fanned and favored by the 
statesmen on both sides. Germany wanted our friendship in the 
French complications then discernible, we wanted the soothing 
menace of a powerful ally to meet England on the field of arbitra- 
tion at Geneva. Herr von Bismarck got the best of us. The 
treaties were so worded, by his influence, in Baden and Bavaria as to 
secure the exercise of absolute pleasure in interpretation whenever 
the Prussian treaty was called in question. For the Prussian 
treaty, which grants very little, is invariably interpreted by the aid 
of the Bavarian treaty, which grants everything. Furthermore, the 
treaties are of positively no value to this country, for they fail to 
protect American citizens abroad and are never needed to protect 
German citizens here from military or civil oppression. There 


is absolutely no reciprocity in the matter, there is every danger 
and disgrace to us, and thetreaties should at once be abrogated, 
which can be done by giving twelve month’s notice of intention. 








Iris affairs have not changed much during the week. Four- 
teen of the Leaguers have been summoned to answer a charge of 
conspiracy, following up the arrest of Mr. Healy, who is said, in the 
dispatches, to be Mr. Parnell’s private secretary. He is charged 
with attempting to intimidate a farmer who had taken land from 
which another had been evicted. 

It is quite impossible to place any implicit confidence in the 
cable dispatches in regard to Ireland. They take at times a sen- 
tence or two from Mr. Parnell’s speeches, and send us this with no 
indication of the context which is needed to explain it. Not long 
ago they telegraphed a couple of sentences which sounded like a 
proclamation of a war for independence, as about to break out if 
the League’s leaders were arrested. Had Mr. Parnell said exactly 
and merely what these words amounted to, he would have been ar- 
rested within three days, As it was, they caused serious uneasiness 
to the friends of Ireland in this country, as foreshadowing one of 
those hopeless insurrections in which so many Irishmen have lost 
their lives. 





Tuis week they send us another dissevered sentence, in which 
Mr. Parnell says that he has no plan of Land Reform to present, 
but will devise one as soon as there is any hope of its being carried. 
As a matter of course, this has been the text of a good many hom- 
ilies on the absurdly impracticable character of his agitation. It 
has been alleged that Mr. Parnell does not know what he wants, 
and is merely exciting the people by a tale of their wrongs without 
knowing any way of remedy. The truth is that Mr. Parnell knows 
very well what he wants. He wants peasant proprietorship, aided 
by legislation and the use of government money. He wants the 
Government to buy out the landlords at about the present market 
value of the land, and then to collect from the tenant an annual 
rent which will cover the interest and extinguish the principal in 
thirty-five years. He wants to see the Bright clauses of the 
the Irish Church Dis-establishment Law extended to cover every 
acre of land in Ireland. He does not want fixity of tenure or 
Ulster Tenant Right, or any half-way measure whatever. 





Anp yet Mr. Parnell’s own plan would prove but a half-way 
measure in the end. It would not restore prosperity to Ireland. 
It would do nothing for the mass of wretched poverty which fills 
Irish towns in enforced idleness. It would not relieve the pressure 
of the people upon the land, which has resulted from the want of 
other industries than agriculture. It would not lift Ireland out of 
the wretched position of a nation employed in the least remunera- 
tive industries only, It would do nothing to create that variety of 
occupation, which is necessary to the unity and the prosperity of 
the body politic. If granted by a British Parliament, the most 
sweeping Land Reform would contribute nothing to these ends. If 
adopted by a national Irish Parliament, Land Reform would not go 
alone. It would be accompanied by legislation for the restoration 
of the industries destroyed by the union,—a measure which Coun- 
cillor Butt had especially in view in founding the Home Rule party. 
This fact does not tend to soften England’s opposition to Home 
Rule. 
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Tue temper and attitude of the Orangemen in the North forms 
an important element of the Irish situation. They form, it is true, 
but a fraction of the Irish people; but they are an organized and 
fanatical faction, with more than an average share of the wealth 
and the intelligence of the country in their ranks; and since the 
ban of the law was taken off their organization and its public pro- 
cessions, they have grown in numbers and in respectability. 
Throughout their whole history, the Orange Order, although 
largely composed of tenants, has been the complaisant tool of the 
landlord party. » It fought the hardest against Sharman Crawford’s 
efforts for the legal recognition of the Ulster Tenant Right Custom. 
Hatred of Roman Catholicism has been the one motive of its 
action, and to secure its opposition it is enough to show it that 
anything is favored or asked by Irish Catholics. At present the 
Orangemen have a double source of party irritation. The first is 
found in the disestablishment of the Irish Church. It is in that 
Church that most of the membership of the order are found. Few 
of them are Presbyterians, and in some Orange districts the Pres- 
byterians are not regarded as Protestants. Those who are not 
Episcopalians belong to a variety known in Ulster as “ Horse Pro- 
testants,” because, like the horses, they spend their Sundays in the 
fields. They are all classed as Episcopal churchmen in the census. 


Hence the rage they feel at the disestablishment of a Church, | 


which it was a chief purpose of the Order to maintain and defend 
in the possession of all her prerogatives. 





ANOTHER cause of Orange irritation is the approaching reform 
of Irish borough suffrage. While in an English or Scotch borough 
every householder has a vote, in Ireland there is’ still a property 
qualification for voters. The effect of this is to give the Protes- 
tants the control of many constituencies where the Catholics are 
decidedly in the majority. Mr. Gladstone stands pledged to abol- 
ish this invidious discrimination at an early date. When he does 
so, the Orange party will have no more power than rightfully 
belongs to them in proportion to their number. They will be, for 
the most part, wiped out of political existence ; and Ulster, like 
the other provinces, will send Home Rulers to Parliament. As 
might be expected, therefore, their temper is anything but serene. 
Some of their clerical orators talk, in Protestant Ascendency style, 
of rising in arms and marching into the South to put down the 
Land Leaguers, without waiting for the initiative of a disloyal Lib- 
eral ministry. 


The November elections have fulfilled the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the Republicans. It is true that in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia the Morey letter did some harm, and perhaps has given those 
States to the Democrats. It is true, also, that the Protectionist 
policy in New Jersey has not availed to rescue that State from its 
Democratic possessors. Democracy in New Jersey is itself so 
thoroughly Protectionist that it is hard to persuade its people gen- 
erally that the tariff is or can be a party issue. It is also not im- 
probable that General Hancock’s letter on the subject did his party 
more good in that quarter than had been expected. The average 
voter did not examine the document very closely, but he saw that 
the General meant well towards our industries, and voted accord- 
ingly. At any rate, New Jersey votes as in 1864, supported proba- 
bly by the two anti-Chinese States of the farthest West. These 
with the solid South would give General Hancock 156 electoral 
votes, leaving 213 to Mr. Garfield, a Republican majority of 57 in 
the electoral college. 

That the majority has proved so substantial is a source of gen- 
eral congratulation. No public spirited citizen on either side but 
would have deplored a close election, with a possible renewal of 
the scenes of 1877, and perhaps civil war. The great body of the 





Democrats, North and South, probably find in this some compen- 


| sation for the completeness of their defeat. But there are unscru- 


pulous leaders of that party whose chief hope has been to find 
some pretext for denying that there had been any choice by the 
people, after claiming for the House of Representatives the right 
to choose the next President. This refusal to provide any legisla- 
tion to regulate the counting of the vote, showed a disposition to 
wait till the election was over, in order to make the legislation such 
as would best suit their party interests. Even such independents as 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., regarded this as a serious danger of 
the situation. It must be alleged in excuse for such plotters that 
they regarded themselves as unfairly treated in 1877, and thought 
that sharp practice would be no more than a fair retaliation. But 
the size of the Republican majority puts this beyond question. 
It cannot be impugned by questioning the votes of any two 
States, except New York and Pennsylvania or Ohio. Such com- 
monwealths as Maine and Connecticut would go for nothing in 
such a desperate game. Mr. de la Matyr has lost his national 
importance. 

The New England States vote solidly with the party to which 
they naturally belong. Their people have heard enough about 
Tariff and Free Trade since June last, to counteract the teachings 
of their college professors for years to come. Maine retrieves the 
defeat of September by a clear majority and a handsome plurality 
for Mr. Garfield. Massachusetts set at rest any doubts of her con- 
tinuance as a Republican State, by giving the largest of the 
Republican majorities, and sending a solid Republican delegation 
to Congress. The fourth district presents the single exception. 
Connecticut fulfils the promise made in her town elections, and 
Vermont improves even upon the splendid majority of August. 
We attach no small importance to this verdict of New England. 
Had the Republican party been what it was four years ago, such 
unanimity would have been quite impossible. In no part of the 
country are there so many independent voters : men whowill not fol- 
low party leaders wherever they may lead. The vote of New England 
declares that the Republican party has reformed itself, that it has 
deposed its senatorial ring, that it has sloughed off still worse lead- 
ers, such as Butler, who now finds it as uncongenial as a prayer- 
meeting. And that vote is equally notable as a vindication of the 
Republican candidate. Mr. Garfield is not pure enough for Mr. 
Barnum, Mr. Dana and Mr. McClure. But he is pure enough to 
receive the solid support of the States which stand the highest in 
public morality and intelligence. They had learned and weighed 
the charges against him. No pains were spared to urge these 
charges on their attention, and they respond that they believe 
these charges were so many slanders of a man singularly pure 
and upright in public and private life. 





New Yorx’s vote is not less notable. Throughout the interior 
there has been a very decided Republican gain. But this would 
not have sufficed if the Democratic majorities in New York and 
Brooklyn had come up to the expectations formed of them. But 
in no part of the country has the change of opinion been so great 
as in New York City, and it has reduced the Democratic vote so 
low that the whole State gives 20,000 majority for Mr. Garfield. 
Had the vote been taken in June or July, the result would have been 
very different. But in the months which have elapsed since the 
“booms” which followed the nominations, especially that of General 
Hancock, the business community has had time to reflect on the 
nature and the effects of “the change” which the Democracy 
offered. Especially the promised destruction of the Tariff pro- 
voked unpleasant prognostication, even in this great centre of for- 
eign trade. For even in New York the manufacturing interest is 
becoming a strong one, and the ties which unite our manufactures 
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to other branches of business are growing in strength. The cam- | 
paign orators, from Mr. Evarts down, pressed this issue as a telling | 
one. The Republican papers of the Free Trade stripe dropped the | 
subject, or took it up only to ridicule the Democrats for their evi- | 
dent cowardice and their awkward floundering. The New York | 
Times even commended the Republican party to public support, on 
the ground that it was the party which would so impose taxation as 
to press least upon the productive energies of the country. The truth 
is the North is now one big Pennsylvania, and the antipathy to the 
Tariff as an issue of our making has died out with the diffusion of 
intelligence on the subject. The cheers for Pennsylvania which were 
given after Mr. Wayne McVeagh’s speech in the Cooper Institute, 
and the renewal of those cheers when that State’s majority for Mr. 
Garfield appeared on the New York bulletin-boards mark a closer 
approach to the true commonwealth, and a removal of old misap- 
prehensions. 

In New York city the Republicans have just missed a victory 
in their struggle for the control of the city government. We think 
they missed it through nominating a strictly Republican ticket. 
Had they put Mr. Wickham, or some equally good Democrat, in 
nomination for the office of mayor, Mr. Grace’s election would 
have been impossible, when besides the danger apprehended to the 
school system from a Roman Catholic mayor there were added the 
Tribune’s damaging disclosures with regard to his business record 
at Callao. As it was, Mr. Grace got less than two thousand maj- 
ority over Mr. Dowd, the Republican candidate, while that of Gen. 
Hancock was about forty thousand. We see no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Grace will do any serious harm to the public schools. 
His letter of acceptance, fairly interpreted, pledges him to abstain 
from any improper interference. If he should be untrue to his 
pledge, the remedy is in the hands of the Republican legislature 
which has just been elected. The arrangements for the govern- 
ment of New York city, and for the co-ordination of its different 
departments, are exceedingly fluid and adjustable. It is rare that 
a Legislature adjourns without making some change in them. 
If Mr. Grace is not satisfactory to the public of the city, the change 
will be both swift and sweeping. 





In the Upper Mississippi Valley every State has cast its vote for 
Mr. Garfield. This is the section of the country in which he is best 
known. For years past he has been the foremost statesman of 
what is now politically the strongest and the most growing section 
of the nation. Ohio, which gave Mr. Hayes 7,516 majority, gives 
his successor about 35,000. Indiana, instead of falling below the 
vote of October, has increased it by some 500, gained chiefly from 
the Greenbackers. In Indianapolis the gain is exactly 329, being 
the first time, we believe, that that famous combination of figures 
has appeared in the election returns. In all these States Mr. Gar- 
field runs ahead of the State ticket, showing that he is a candidate 
who musters, where he is known, a good deal more than the strength 
of his party. 


THE Solid South has been franker than we expected. Instead of 
holding back to see how the North went, it gave General Hancock 
its solid vote at once, affixing to its returns such “ majorities” as it 
thought the situation demanded. In some localities there was a 
fair contest, but always between the Bourbons and the more Lib- 
eral Democrats. Thus in New Orleans, a People’s party elected 
city officers, and Mr. Darrell, (Rep.) is elected by Democratic votes 
over Mr, Acklen in the Third District of Louisiana. This does 
great credit to the white people of that District. Mr. Acklen was 
morally the most offensive member of the House of Representa- 
tives. His own party abstained trom expelling him from the 
House, on an understanding that he would not seek a re-election. * 
!fe ignored the understanding and secured a renomination, but a | 








good part of his constituents must have made up their minds that 
they would rather be represented at Washington by a Republican 
than by Mr. Acklen. 

The Republicans entertained no hopes of carrying any Southern 
States, except perhaps Delaware and Florida. In both they have 
| been defeated; probably, because the Republican vote was not 
brought out, rather than because it was not counted. Inthe other 
cotton and Gulf States, there has not been any chance of a fair 
count, and no efforts have been wasted in trying to secure it. 

In Tennessee and Kentucky there are dona fide Democratic 
majorities, as also in Virginia and Maryland. Kentucky is true to 
her Bourbon record, although the Republicans have made gains 
everywhere. In Tennessee the division of the Democrats into 
Funders and State Credit men has given the Republicans their 
chance, and it seems probable that they have secured both the 
Governor and the Legislature, together with two Congressmen, 
which would enable them to send a Republican to the United 
States Senate. This, if true, is a surprising victory, and it may be 
more permanent than it seems at first sight. By passing a strict 
election law, and encouraging immigration from the North, from 
Europe, and from other Southern States, Tennessee might be kept 
Republican permanently. Its white Republicans are not carpet- 
baggers, and the State has never had a government of that sort. 
They belong to the zealous and loyal Unionists of East Tennessee; 
and it is not claiming much for them to say that they might man- 
age the State even better than the Democrats have done. 

In Virginia Mr. Mahone and the Readjusters have got the de- 
feat they richly deserved, and yet the victory of the Conservatives 
cannot but execite mingled emotions in a Northern Republican. 
Whatever their faults, Mahone’s party relieved the colored people 
from the weight of oppression under which they have been labor- 
ing for years. And unless the Conservatives have learnt wisdom 
in defeat, the negroes may have reason to regret the overthrow of 
the most selfish and unscrupulous set of politicians that ever dis- 
graced Virginia. 





The October elections broke to the South the news of a coming 
defeat. Weare therefore likely to hear less of passionate objur- 
gation from its papers than might else have been expected. The 
Atlanta Constitution, the very best of Southern papers, says: “The 
South expected little more from General Hancock’s administration 
than it will ask from General Garfield’s. We want nothing more 
than simple, exact, absolute justice. If the new President owes 
nothing to the South, he at least owes something to the country, 
and we shall be glad to see him cancel this debt by giving us an 
administration as fair, as just, as clean as that of Mr. Hayes.” If 
this were the spirit in which the whole of that section should meet 
the new President, it would greatly lighten the burden of his ad- 
ministration. We are sure that Mr. Garfield is not behind Mr, 
Hayes in his desire to deal equitably with the South, and even to 
go beyond the measure of simple, exact, absolute justice, which the 
Constitution calls for. 

The elections give us, it is claimed a Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives, and possibly a Republican Senate, as well as a Republican 
President. In this result also the country will acquiesce with great 
pleasure. The experiment of carrying on the national government 
with divided authority and responsibility has not been satisfactory. 
It has enabled each party to lay the blame of its shortcomings upon 
the other, without enabling either to carry out a consistent national 
policy. There have been advantages in the arrangement; there 
would be compensations in almost any arrangement. But the dis- 
advantages have overbalanced these, and the people are tired of 
the plan, It has reduced government to a game of party moves, 
in which legitimate business is neglected for the sake of tricks 
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meant to entrap the other side. Nobody has known which is op- 
position and which is government, and where to put the blame in 
any emergeney. 

Besides, the Democrats have shown themselves quite incompe- 
tent to the task of managing even Congress. They are a party in- 
tellectually bankrupt, and a few more years of Mr. Barnum’s lead 
would leave them morally bankrupt as well. Never has a political 
campaign been so disgracefully mismanaged by a national com- 
mittee. Never has a political party been so constantly identified 
with every kind of scandal and fraud by its chosen representatives. 

Gen. Hancock, however, retires from the scene with the respect 
of all, and the sympathetic regard of most of his fellow citizens. 
He was the best candidate the party could have chosen. He owes 
them a defeat ; they owe him none. Throughout the struggle he has 
borne himself with dignity, and he stands to-day as high as ever in 
the good opinion of all his countrymen. 





No sooner had the Democrats partially recovered from the 
paralyzing effect of their New York defeat, than the rumor was 
started that the result in New York was to be declared as obtained 
by fraud. The National Democratic Committee have issued a cir- 
cular denouncing the election, intimating that it was the result of 
Republican colonization, urging that all means be ascertained to 
prove the allegation, and allowing it to be intimated that, should 
it be so proved, it will yet be possible to reverse the verdict and 
seat Gen. Hancock in the chair of the Presidents. This result, it 
is hinted, is to be brought about by the partisan use of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, declaring the votes of New York and Indiana as 
fraudulent, and then proceeding to elect the President. That 
the rumor circulated rapidly was to be expected, that it was 
readily believed by those in whose wounds the bitterness of defeat 
still rankles was to be expected, that many Republicans should 
feel uneasy was also natural; prompted, however, rather by the 
fear of trouble and bad blood, than doubt as to the result. We do not 
think the fear of the timid Republicans to be at all reasonable, any 
more than the hopes of the rabid Democrats to be honorable. Nor 
can we conceive, as rumored, of Mr. Hewitt and Mr. S. S. Cox be- 
coming the captains of any such movement. The risk is too great, the 
odium of stirring up the national trouble, sure to follow, too infa- 
mous for these gentlemen to court or desire. It is idle to urge 
that in their opinion the Presidency was stolen by the Republicans 
four years ago. That will be no excuse for precipitating what 
might develop into a bitter,armed resistance to fraud. And the 
Democrats cannot count upon as many bayonets as they have bal- 
lots. For they do not come to the front with an unsullied banner, 
nor have they a cause that has been championed only by honest 
principles and pure political methods. 





Tuis rumor—which marvellously aided the sale of Democratic 
newspapers on Thursday evening—-came contemporaneously with 
the opening dialogue in a grand row between Mr. John Kelly and 
his Democratic brethren of New Yosk. The Democracy made up 
their minds that New York was the cause of the National defeat, 
and that Mr. John Kelly was the cause of the loss of New York. 
In a measure, to counteract the personal abuse, Mr. Kelly has 
started the cry of fraud, doubtless hoping in the storm of denun- 
ciation against the common enemy, to escape the dust of obloquy, 
that, hanging in the air, is waiting to settle on some one’s shoul- 
ders. A scapegoat must be forthcoming, and-it will be interesting 
to watch the duel between Mr. Kelly and Mr. Barnum on the 
question of who it shall be. Both are bound to suffer, for it is not 
possible to the Democracy to believe that principles and platforms 
had anything to do with the result! If failure overtakes them, it 
is alway. attributed to mismanagement, rather than weakness of 
the cause. 
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PENNSYLVANIA yields only to Massachusetts, Illinois, and Ohio, 
as regards the size of her majority. Deducting even Philadelphia 
and Alleghany counties, the state is still Republican by from three 
to five thousand plurality, and several counties, such as Mifflin, 
Montrose, and Perry, have left the Democracy. The Legislature 
is heavily Republican—a fact which will ensure Mr. Wallace’s 
restoration to the legal profession, of which he has long beena 
more than distinguished member. We sugpect that Mr. Randall 
does not view this result with unmitigated grief. 





In Philadelphia many of the Republican nominations for the Leg- 
islature were thoroughly bad, and would have been defeated had 
not the independent voter been afraid of electing a Democratic 
Legislature, and by consequence a United States Senator of the 
same party. The most scratching was done in the case of the Con- 
troller. The present incumbent, Mr. Pattison, was regarded by a 
great body of his fellow citizens as the right man in the right place. 
The ring felt that it would require a republican of no ordinary pop- 
ularity to defeat him, and put up Joel Cook, of the Ledger, in nom- 
ination. Mr. Cook, after a somewhat rough experience of the cam- 
paign. withdrew, and was succeeded by Mr. E. Harper Jeffries, a 
gentleman against whom there was ‘nothing to allege except that 
he had never been Controller. A good deal of pressure was brought 
to bear against Mr. Pattison in quarters where it was least ex- 
pected. Thus the Young Men’s Republican Club refused badges 
to those of their regular members who admitted their intention to 
vote for him. But it was in vain. Mr. Jeffries ran some 17,000 
votes behind his ticket and was defeated. We rejoice in this, as 
showing how many of our republican voters are capable of rising 
above mere partisan considerations, when an office of no political 
significance isin question. It shows that the people are interested 
in civil service reform. When they have got a good man in office 
they want to keep him there, whatever the change of political sen- 
timent since his appointment or election. 

Some local elections, such as the choice of Mr. McCormick for 
Councilman in the Thirteenth Ward, by the joint vote of the Dem- 
ocrats and the Independent Republicans, show how strong is the 
disposition to shake off the control of the party machine. It is the 
general feeling that the better voters have been too remiss in this 
instance through their interest in national politics, but that they 
cannot afford to overlook their city and local elections again. 





THE prosecution of Mr. Philp, of the staff of Zruth, for criminal 
libel upon Mr. Garfield, has sufficed to demonstrate the fraudulent 
character of that document to all except those who were anxious 
that it should be proved genuine. About the genuineness of a 
piece of writing there may be some room for doubt, when the per- 
son to whom it is ascribed is no longer alive, or his denial is not 
believed. But as to thepost office stamp upon the envelope which 
contains it, and which is identified with it as a piece of evidence, 
there can be no room for doubt. In this case it was shown that 
the envelope was addressed to “ Mr. H. L. Morey, Lynn, Mass.,” 
and had been delivered originally through the New York post office, 
and probably at a local office in that city. That Mr. Philp was the 
author of the forgery was not so clearly made out. The resem- 
blance to his handwriting must have been remarkable, as several 
experts have sworn that it is the same. And the character of the 
man and the paper he serves, his pride in amateur forgery as an 
amusement, and the appearance of fraudulent documents in 7ruth 
on several occasions during the present campaign, all have helped 
to cast suspicion upon this Bohemian editor. But it seems not im- 
probable that Mr. W. H. Barnum is the real sponsor for the letter, 

“and that he sent it to 7ru¢h in the first instance. All this is of 
more importance to Mr, Barnum than any one else. For the coun- 
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try at large it is enough to have shown that Mr. Garfield’s word, 
although impugned by men who had been his associates in Con- 
gress, has been shown to deserve the confidence which the great 
majority of both parties placed in it. For, as their own papers 
demonstrated, the Democracy in general did not regard the letter 
as genuine, after its alleged author had repudiated it. 





Mr. AsrAM Hewitt is a man whom all Republicans would like 
to respect. Although he seemed during this campaign to play 
fast and loose with the principles he has always professed hitherto 
on the Tariff question, there is probably no Democrat in Congress 
towards whom Republicans feel less antagonism. His course dur- 
ing the disputes over the Presidential election of 1876, showed him 
to be a thoroughly patriotic citizen, more anxious for his country’s 
peace and welfare than for a partisan advantage. In other connec- 
tions he has manifested an ability to divest himself of prejudices 
in the study of great questions; as, for instance, that of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. If we had been asked to desig- 
nate any man in the ranks of his party, to whom partisanship is 
thoroughly a secondary matter, we should have named Mr. Hewitt. 
It is, therefore, with honest regret that we have observed Mr. 
Hewitt’s course in the matter of this Chinese letter. We have 
given him credit fora magnanimity he does not possess, if he is 
able in coming years to look back upon his present course with 
satisfaction. We do not complain of his first endorsement of the 
letter as genuine, given to the public before Mr. Garfield had been 
heard from. But we do think that the word of such a man as Mr. 
Garfield should have been final with Mr. Hewitt. We can find 
no excuse for the appearance of Mr. Hewitt on the witness stand 
to break the force of the post office evidence of the letter’s fraudu- 
lent character, by testifying, after he had heard the evidence, “I 
think this signature is General Garfield’s.” 


THE GRANT CAMPAIGN. 


T has been remarked, among the exuberances of the Republican 
| campaign, that some of our orators were not content with doing 
their best for the candidate of 1880. They extended their efforts 
to promote the cause of the candidate of 1884. This is hardly to 
be wondered at. The preliminaries of the Republican canvass were 
conducted this year with a vehemence which was most impolitic, 
and might have resulted in the dismemberment of the party. The 
criticism to which each of the prominent candidates was subjected 
by Republican journals went far beyond what the most vehement 
of them have said of Gen. Hancock. Had any one of the three 
most prominent been put in nomination, the defeat of the party 
would have been certain. It would have been quite impossible to 
rally to his support the friends of the other candidates. When Mr. 
Garfield was nominated, this fervor of factions did not die out; it 
was said and felt, «‘ We have not succeeded this time, but wait till 
1884.” And those who place the success of a favorite candidate 
on a level with that of the party, went into the canvass thinking of 
1884, even more than of 1880. 

This has been most notable in the case of Gen. Grant’s friends 
and supporters. They have not, like Mr. Sherman, made up their 
minds that the choice made at Chicago was the best possible. 
They seem to have been unusually anxious to explain that Mr. 
Garfield was not their choice; that they belonged to the illustrious 
306, and to indicate that they were confident of securing for Mr. 
Grant next time the prize which so nar®owly escaped their grasp 
this time. In this business Mr. Conkling has taken the lead. In 
the first half of the campaign he led in nothing. He spared no 
pains to let the country know that he was offended, and that he 
must be made much of and soothed, before he would take a part 
in the game. When he did at last show himself, the air was full of 
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rumors as to bargains and agreements between Mr. Garfield and 
himself. These rumors were altogether misleading. Neither then, 
nor at any other time, did Mr. Garfield conciliate Senator Conkling’ s 
or any other man’s support by any pledges besides those contained in 
his letter of acceptance. ‘We know whereof we speak when we say 
that not even George Washington entered upon office more free 
from entanglements of every sort. 


Two considerations, as we believe, moved Mr. Conkling to ex- 
change inaction for activity. The first was the discovery that he 
could not afford to play de Rot faineant. The campaign was going 
forward without him, and even New York Republicans were fall- 
ing into line behind Mr. Garfield, without waiting for their Senator’s 
bugle-call. Whether the party lost or won in November, it would 
be political suicide for Mr. Conkling to have no share in the strug- 
gle. The second was the appearance of General Grant in the cam- 
paign. We believe that Mr. Grant was actuated by thoroughly 
unselfish considerations in the matter. He is a Republican of the 
Republicans. The principles of the party he holds with a tenacity 
which is peculiar to the man. The strength and the limitations of 
his character are both shown in the intensity of his political con- 
victions. It is just this which causes his speeches to carry so much 
weight, and which has restored him to his old place in the affec- 
tions and the confidence of the people. Had they believed that he 
was posing for a third term, they would have felt very differently. 


But it is impossible to suppose that Mr. Grant’s friends have 
been equally single-minded. Seeing their candidate in the full tide 
of popular favor, they thought their opportunity was come. Just 
as the grand popular reception accorded him on his return from 
the East was misinterpreted as indicating that he was an irresis- 
tible candidate, so the great impression made by his political utter- 
ances was misinterpreted as indicating a relenting which might 
bear good fruit at the end of four years. Hence the energy of Mr. 
Conkling’s appearance in the campaign, with two words for Mr. 
Grant and one for Mr. Garfield. 

Mr. Grant’s friends fail to appreciate the peculiarity of his posi- 
tion. He is at once the most popular of men, and the most im- 
possible of candidates. The opposition to his renomination was 
based upon two considerations which were both altogether imper- 
sonal. The first was the general objection to a third term, asa 
violation of our constitutional traditions. It may be said, and we 
think with truth, that the tradition is altogether unreasonable, and 
that it debars us from enjoying the services of great statesmen who in 
other countries would die in the harness. But it would have great 
weight with the less intelligent class of voters. The other consi- 
deration, is that in political matters General Grant is governed by 
his friends to an extent quite inconsistent with the general impres- 
sion of his strength of character, and that, since the death of Gen- 
eral Rawlins, those friends have never been such as the nation 
would rejoice to recognize as the mentors of its Chief Magistrate. 
To elect Mr. Grant to the Presidency is to put that office into the 
hands of a commission, of which Messrs. Cameron, Conkling, and 
Logan are members. To that arrangement the country is no more 
ready to assent now than it was when it abolished that commission 
by retiring Mr. Grant from the Presidency. If the nomination were 
to be made to day, there would be the same opposition to the ex- 
President as in June last. 

In one quarter that opposition would be greatly strengthened. 
Outside the range of military enthusiasm, and the personal follow- 
ing of the Grant leaders, the great argument for his nomination 
was the impossibility of electing any other candidate. “We ad- 
mit,” it was said, “ that Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Garfield are very 
good men, and that either of them would make a very exceilent 
But what strength would they have in the northern 
Mr. Grant’s nomination is the 
He may carry some 


President. 
States, which Mr. Hayes had not? 
one chance of breaking the solid South. 
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Southern states. Any other man certainly will be defeated.” This 
was the tone not of newspaper articles only, but of their private 
and serious discussion of the situation. They were like the liberal 
leaders in England on the eve of the last general election,—only 
one of whom dared to foretell a victory ; the rest merely hoped to 
reduce Lord Beaconsfield’s majority. Mr. Garfield’s election has 
shown what wretched prophets our leaders were, and that the Re- 
publican party is not bound for its life to one man’s candidacy. 
It could have won with Mr. Edmunds or Mr. Hoar, or Mr. Justin 
Morr'll, as it has won with Mr. Garfield. 

We venture to predict that the candidate of 1884 will be the 
candidate of 1880. Mr. Garfield, unlike Mr. Hayes, has not 
pledged himself to refuse re-election ; but he will be like Mr. Hayes 
in refusing to use his high office fer the promotion of his personal 
ambitions. If he is to be President a second time, it will be because 
the people, having found him worthy of the place, prefer his re- 
election to an experiment with a new and untried man, And if he 
fail to give satisfaction and to win friends in the Presidency, it will 
be the first of many trying positions in which he has failed. 


THE LATE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


Y/Y HE General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

| which adjourned last week, after a three weeks session, attracted 
attention by the eminence of many of its delegates, and the fact that 
this Church represents American society with more than ordinary 
minuteness. Its organization and methods of proceeding are closely 
assimilated to those of Congress, its constituency is composed of 
dioceses, to which wealth and poverty, learning and illiteracy, in- 
As is 
well known, there are great varieties of opinion tolerated in the 
Episcopal Church, and so its intellectual life is diversified. The 
late convention was noticeable for its amiability and absence of 
contentiousness. It met under the hospitable roof of the Church 
of the Holy Trinitv in New York, the rector of which was twelve 
years ago the victim of ecclesiastical censure for a partisan offence. 
Its opening exercises were held in St. George’s Church, long under 
the care of the venerable Dr. Tyng, a recognized leader of the Low 
Church minority during all his active ministry. The delegations 
were fairly mixed with high, low, and broad Churchmen. Party 
rancor seemed to have disappeared, and it is probably true that in 
the present temper of this Church the prosecution of Cheney, Tyng 
and Hubbard, which took place twelve years ago, could not be re- 
newed. The reasons for this improved state of feeling are these: 
1. The secession of the adherents of Bishop Cummins drew off 
much irritability and awakened a more conciliatory disposition 
among those who remained. 2. The Church Congresses, fashioned 
upon the English model, have brought together in conference men 
of diverse theological views, at which meetings men learned to re- 
spect each others sincerity, earnestness and ability. 3. The Evan- 
gelical party as an organization has virtually withdrawn from the 


fluence and obscurity adhere in average social proportions. 


field, its influence being like a piece of sugar in water, which | 


loses its cohesion as it flavors the whole. 

On the other side, Ritualism, that source of lively apprehension 
in so many former conventions, was passed by without notice. 
Perhaps this grew out of the fact that diocesan authority had proved 
competent to deal with the subject, under a canon passed by the 
General Convention of 1877. The perfect submission of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, of Philadelphia, to the canonical authority of Bishop 
Stevens, proved that the remedy provided for excess of ritual was 
adequate. 


A new feature of the late Convention was its increased atten- | 
Following the plan long used in Connecticut, | 


tion to missions. 


this Convention resolved itself on several occasions into a mission- 
ary board, both the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies | 
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sitting together. The enthusiasm of this Board ran high all the 
time, and if resolutions would do the work, every member of the 
Church would be personally solicited to contribute to the mission- 
ary treasury, every bishop would be a collecting agent, every mis- 
sionary jurisdiction would have an endowed episcopate, and a huge 
building society would stand behind ready to erect edifices of wor- 
ship wherever the missionaries went. But these resolutions arising 
in the Board of Missions, could only be recommendatory to the dio- 
ceses, as that Board is without legislative power. However, at no 
time has the tide of missionary zeal run so high in the. Episcopal 
Church, as at the present time, and it is a great improvement on 
the order of the General Convention that it should intersperse the 
dreary career of legislation with attention to the practical work of 
the Church. 

There was the usual tinkering of theorists at the organization of 
the church with the usual /azsser faire result. Many minds are 
impatient of the fruitless debates of the General Convention, and 
deplore its conservatism. But herein is its great wisdom. It 
legislators in State capitals and at Washington could learn the art 
of letting well enough alone, they would spare their constituents 
much anxiety and confusion. Efforts were made to erect provinces 
in States where there were several dioceses, and to establish gen- 
eral courts of appellate jurisdiction, which might bring in a com- 
mon standard of doctrine and practice. But this was ably resisted, 
the ground being taken that such a forced unanimity of jurispru- 
dence was not desirable, that the hardship, suffered by the defendant 
in an ecclesiastical court in denying him an appeal or a review of 
the action, was less injurious to the church than the influence of 
general courts would be upon the fléxibility of the church system 
and the impulse they would give to litigation. It is in the power 
of the General Convention, as a legislative body, to correct any 
error of a diocesan court in matters of doctrine or discipline, by 
passing a canon law or amending the standards of the church. 
But the proposal to turn the church into a judicial body, when it 
was essentially a missionary organization, found but little favor. 
For like reasons, the attempt to create a new system for the godly 
discipline of the laity was defeated, that matter being safe enough 
in the hands of pastors and bishops. 


A long discussion sprang up concerning the Indians, and a 
standing committee was appointed to urge upon Congress suitable 
protective legislation. A very temperate and excellent resolution 
was passed urging the government to enforce the laws against 
polygamy firmly, but with tender respect for the welfare of the 
innocent victims of Mormonism. 

One deputy who may have forgotten that the New Testament is 
later than the old, proposed to incorporate into the legislation of 
the church a passage from Deuteronomy, forbidding the reunion of 
divorced parties, if the woman had in the interval of separation 
been married to another. But the convention did not recede from 
its old position of making the original marriage as indissolvable as 
possible. 
the House of Bishops to introduce the English table of affinities 
within which marriage is unlawful, of which the success would have 
prohibited marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. But these 
theoretical proposals were generally shelved, as was the motion to 
omit the term “Trinity” from the litany. The Convention spent 
its strength on practical things, the lower house adopting a new 
lectionary, discussing improvements in worship, electing bishops 
for new missionary jurisdictions in the territories, and devising 
methods for stimulatin® new interest in the work of the church. 


So strong was this feeling that an attempt was made in 


| Its omissions were virtues, its positive action was temperate, con- 


ciliatory and judicious. It will long be remembered for its excel- 
lent fraternal spirit, and it appears as if the venerable presiding 
Bishop Smith could end his administration as Monree laid down 
his high office, in the “era of good feeling.” 
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THE DEATH OF SPRING. 


O, beautiful Spring, are you dying ? 
For I walked in the woods to-day, 

And I heard a passionate crying, 

And the tall trees, tossing and sighing, 
Shed tresses of gold and grey. 


I have searched the woodland over, 
In the thickets and mossy shade, 

Patiently as a lover 

Looks, trembling, to discover 
Where his lost lady be laid. 


For I trembled, and feared to find you 
Pale and lifeless and cold, 
In a tomb of the leaves, that enshrined you 
When the arms of the woods entwined you 
In a glory we might behold. 


Far hence have you wandered, gliding, 
Seeking a lonely death, 
Where the dark fir, whose leaves are abiding, 
Throws shadows deep for your hiding, 
And entombs you in balmy breath ? 


You reigned sole queen in splendor, 
Till Summer, ‘your consort, came, 
With a breath for his true Love tender, 
And strength that was strong to defend her, 
And love that was as a flame. 


But alas! your King was smitten 
In his glorious beauty and pride! 

For you, too, has Fate’s hand written 

In the ferns and the leaves frost-bitten :— 
You must die as Summer has died! 


Fain, even dead, would I find you, 
To deck you a worthy tomb ; 

In a gossamer shroud to wind you, 

Where the glade looks South, to remind you 
When again you must leap from the womb. 


But I know that where’er you are lying, 
O beautiful Spring, you are dead! 
And my fancies and joys are flying, 
With the leaves that are withered and dying, 
And the light of the year is fled! 
F, W. BourDILion. 


AMERICAN WHIST. 


HE author of a little volume on ‘‘ American Whist,’’ recently pub- 
lished at Boston, should put his book away for two years and then 
read and rewrite it. Such a course of action will save him from an oc- 
casional amusing dogmatism of tone and an offensive perkiness of man- 
ner, which in larger and less provincial communities do not favorably 
impress the unawed reader ; it will enable him better to digest his sub- 
ject and to present his opinions and conclusions in better shape, and 
especially will it allow him to repair a number of omissions and to re- 
trench a number of errors into which—as we look at it—he has been 
led through haste. On many points his views are sound, though they 
are not all new, and the general idea of the work is excellent. Whist 
is really a new game—that is to say, it has only been studied scientifi- 
cally by capable persons during a generation or so, and it offers a wide 
field for research and analysis. It has its disadvantages in the shape of 
stupid traditions to which surperfluous weight is lent by the fact that 
most players are tossed into playing, and graft on the natural carnal 
man’s inclination to make all his aces and kings first, and lead from 
his short suits so as to trump some superstition bequeathed by his earli- 
est mentor. There is the further disadvantage of a code which is too 
complex and has little to do with whist playing proper, being mainly 
devoted to the deciding of bets, and proceeding apparently on the 
belief that everybody plays whist for the sake of the stakes, and will 
swindle his neighbors unless prevented -from doing so by elaborate en- 
actments and formidable penalties. And there is the still further disad- 
vantage of a transition stage, the game having advanced somewhat from 
its old and unscientific condition, but not yet having attained its full 
and logical development. 

The first step taken by the author of ‘‘ American Whist’’ is excellent 
and practical ; he would sweep away the whole code and substitute 
fourteen laws, proceeding on the assumption that the whist-player is a 
gentlemen who plays cards for intellectual pleasure. The game is to be 
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played in silence; there are seven points; honors are not counted, 
and the penalties are loss of deal for a misdeal, facing or exposing a 
card, forfeiture of a point for throwing two cards, exposing a card, 
playing out of turn, etc., and of three points in the case of revoke. 
Much—nearly all—of this we approve. We object to honors because 
they are needless ; one side will in the long run hold as many as the 
other, so that really there is nothing gained or lost, a point curiously 
overlooked by Mr. Barlow, who prefers counting honors as retaining 
the element of mere chance for the consolation of the weak player. 
‘The preponderance of the high cards is already large enough, and there 
can be nothing more exasperating—though, of course, it is exciting— 
than with the score of three to one, having saved the odd trick by the 
masterly employment of the weaker hand, to lose the game through the 
declaration of four by honors. It is only just to add that the good Eng- 
lish authorities favor the abolition of honor points, or at least their reduc- 
tion to two and one until the fraternity is educated up to the American 
standard. As to the length of the game we do not agree with the author. 
He says that the game was shortened from ten points to five to let Lord 
Peterborough recover his losses late at night—that is one of the tradi- 
tions, and short whist owes its origin to some such accident, as the re- 
tention of the honor points indicates. But he utterly omits to state the 
reason why the innovation became popular. At long whist the play 
lagged in the first half of the game and till the goal was in sight, so 
that short whist was really long whist with the score at five all. We 
played whist for some years, counting seven points without honors, but 
our own experience was that the long score encouraged careless and 
slipshod play at the beginning of the game, the invariable excuse for 
which was, ‘‘O, we can make it up—the game is young !’’ Five points 
can be made frequently enough to make the attack always resolute and 
the defence always hopeful, and the interest never flags. We may add 
that we are more completely emancipated from whist superstitions than 
our Boston friend and fellow-player, and that we believe in making the 
trump from the second pack. ‘There is, of course, the stock argument 
that by leaving the trump card exposed, the calculations and combina- 
tions of the players are facilitated, but there is nothing in this. Why 
should A, the dealer, only see the thirteen cards in his own hand, while 
B, Cand D, see fourteen? It is contended that the exposure of the 
trump card is a sort of penalty for the advantage of the deal, but as the 
deal comes round to each player in turn, the question of advantage 
may be eliminated from the problem. There is no reason why one of 
the four players should be guaranteed in advance the possession of a 
trump. And as the whole beauty of the game consists in the rapid 
adaptation of a general plan to the exigencies of the instant, the keener 
intellectual enjoyment must result when the uncertainty is most complete. 
Every player on taking up his hand and acquainting himself with its 
character and strength and the state of the score, forms a plan of cam- 
paign, which he may have to modify before the second or third round 
has been played. We believe that he will lay out such a plan more suc- 
cessfully, and with more pleasure to himself, when he is in ignorance of 
the position of the fourteenth card than when knowledge of its where- 
abouts affects his play. If we are to be logical, let us be logical ! 
Upon three points let us express our further hearty agreement with 
the author of ‘‘ American Whist.’’ The idiotic rule 74, (‘‘a player may 
ask his partner whether he has not a card of the suit which he has re- 
nounced,’’ etc.,) is abolished. This is as it should be. The player’s 
business is to follow suit, and if he is careless he and his partner must 
suffer for it. ‘There is no more excuse for the existence of a rule 74 than 
there would be for a rule allowing the player who had led a command- 
ing card to ask his partner if he had not a smaller one, or whether he 
had discarded from his weakest suit. And again, ‘‘G. W. P.”’ rightly 
says that ‘‘ Trumps should always be placed by a player in the same relative 
position in his hand,’’ thus following Drayson rather than Campbell 
Walker. ‘The only objection urged against this is that an opponent 
nfay gain some information as to the player’s strength in trumps, but who 
would play with such an opponent? The consequences of making an 
error in trumps are too serious, though, of course, they do not exist 
where the trump is turned from the second pack, and is always in view. 
For the mass of players the practice of placing the trumps in one un- 
varying position is by far the best; let us enter a protest against the cus- 
tom of changing the position of the ‘‘long’’ cards or commanding 
cards, and all such devices to weaken the memory under the pretence of 
Finally, it is provided that a trick once taken and turned 
cannot be seen again till the hand has been played. This is right, and 


| so is every rule that compels a player to pay the strictest attention or 


suffer the severest penalty. We hope to live to see the day when the 
penalty for a revoke will be the loss of the games or even the rubber, 
and when it will not be lawful for a player to ask who played one of the 


| cards on the table. 


We cannot say that we always agree with our author after he passes 
page 4o and goes into details, though we strongly approve of his bringing 
into prominence the fact, so often overlooked by American students of 
English text-books—that where the game is played without honors mod- 
ifications of the precepts must frequently be admitted. We think that 
our author is rather superstitious about the nine—a card to which he at- 
taches such importance that the confiding reader wouldbe a little puzzled 
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what to do if he obtained a hand without any nines; though that principle 
is a sound one, which teaches the player to respect his cards even if 
they are not honors. We are not yet convinced that the French are 
always wrong in leading the ace from a suit of ace—three small ones, 
though we are firm believers in qualifying the old cast-iron rule about 
jeading trumps from a suit of five. Pole, in his rhyming rules, it will 
be remembered, put the obligation to lead or call in emphatic capitals, 
and in his fourth chapter defended the practice, and we have seen hun- 
dreds of times the familiar quotation, from Major Lawrence’s ‘‘Sans 
Merci,’’ of Castlemaine’s (Clay’s) remark, ‘‘It has been computed 
that Eleven hundred young Englishmen, once heirs to fair fortunes, 
are wandering about the Continent in a state of utter destitution, be- 
cause they would not lead trumps with five and an honor in their hands.”’ 
But this very @ctwm includes an honor among the five, and we decidedly 
prefer Drayson’s very guarded recommendation, ‘‘If you hold six, it 
would almost always be right to lead one; but with five it is a more 
doubtful proceeding.’’ Campbell Walker, too, is with us, though pos- 
sibly all good whist-players will agree that if they had their choice they 
would prefer a middling partner, who systematically led trumps from 
five—and indeed generally followed Pole—to one who, without greater 
capacity, undertook to decide for himself when to depart from the rule. 
‘Indeed, Pole isa very good book for the majority of young players, who 
must first master principles and become safe partners before they are 
entitled to plan coups, and we think that the ‘‘ machine player ’’ merits 
better treatment than he receives at the hands of his more brilliant 
brethren. One does not play one hand or game, and one only, in his 
lifetime. In the thousands of hands a player may expect to hold, cer- 
tain situations will recur some hundreds of times—for him. He will, 
for instance, often hold king and a small one, second hand with a small! 
card led. ‘The ace will then sometimes be on his right and sometimes 
on his left ; but he is not responsible for its position and cannot know it. 
We believe that it is here that the rule is useful, and that having ascer- 
tained—as one can easily do—the play in any simple case that succeeds 
most frequently, the best thing a player can do is to put his hopes, fears, 
and individuality in his pocket, and follow it. He may inform his op- 
ponents, but he will not deceive his partner. There are other cases as 
elementary, where the ‘‘ machine player’s’’ duty is as plain to break the 
rule, as where he holds ace, queen and one trick only is needed. But 
for ninety-five per cent. of whist-players, in nine cases out of ten, ‘the 
rule’s the thing,’”’ and we know of nothing more melancholy and un- 
promising than the disposition that is elated by the success of an un- 
sound departure from an established principle of play—where it is really 
established—or dejected by the failure of the correct play to prove suc- 
cessful. The player who is truthful and consistent in his play, is a part- 
ner whose price is above rubies, and we will freely forgive his failures 
on the side of safety. We should, of course, prefer the partner of keen 
intelligence and perfect self-control, but the difficulty with too many 
players of high class is that they will not subordinate their plan and 
hand to their partner’s, unless the superiority of the latter is marked. 
The need of the time is the well-grounded and modest whist-player. 
Some of these days we may discuss with the author of ‘¢ American 
Whist ’’ some of the points he raises as to play in detail. For the 
present we bid him adieu, congratulating him on opening up a fascinat- 
ing and profitable field of discussion in the proper way. Sometimes 
we think he is wrong ; but he is always right in promoting inquiry and 
criticism, in declining to accept unsound principles because they have 
been held for generations, and in refusing to be governed by cumbrous 
and illogical rules simply because they bear an English printer’s sm- 
primatur. 





THE GROWTH OF GREAT CITIES. 


HERE are few things more notable in our recent census than the 

_ Increase in the population of the great cities of the country. 
This increase naturally gives a zest to such celebrations as Boston and 
Baltimore have lately made, and it is full of suggestiveness as to the re- 
sults of the tendency. Since the growth of great cities is one of the 
salient features of modern civilization, their moral and intellectual posi- 
tion affords a good test of the development of a people. Although 
there was no conception in ancient times of a state as distinct from a 
city, yet the elements of urban society were far less representative of 
the nation than they now are. The absence of facilities of communi- 
cation created a separation between the centres and the outskirts of 
population which is unknown in these days of rapid transit. The 
civilization of Thebes and Babylon was that of a caste, and even in 
Athens and Rome there was a notable concentration of intelligence to 
the detriment of the culture of the outlying regions. Although the 
great cities of this country and Europe embody the best intellectual as 
well as material results of modern progress, yet they do not hold them 
in exclusive possession. It is the advantage of the close connection be- 
tween town and country in these days that each derives benefit from the 
possessions of the other. Our cities need the fresh blood and the manly 
simplicity and vigor which comes to them from the rural districts. 
These, in turn, reap a great advantage from the facilities for the higher 
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culture which connection with the great centres of population afford. 
The influence of the libraries and the art galleries of the metropolis is 
felt in remote villages. Books, indeed, penetrate everywhere in these 
expansive days, and the studies of lonely dwellers on the prairie and in 
the forest are directed by cultivated and philanthropic dwellers among 
bricks and mortar. 

No doubt the gregarious instinct which reaches its fullest develop- 
ment amid a high civilization is a potent factor in human progress. Cow- 
per’s depreciation of this tendency, in his well-known lines, ‘* God made 
the country and man made the town,’’ has more poetic than practical 
significance. Although the Deity did not directly create these urban 
abiding-places for men and women, yet, as he implanted the instinct 
which fosters them, it is only a narrow sentimentality that would ex- 
clude his influence from their production. Unless human beings were 
to remain in their primitive barbarism, their aggregation in towns and 
cities became necessary in order to develop their various resources and 
capacities. In fact, it is this tendency to establish such permanent 
abiding-places which most distinguishes men from the lower animals. 
The most intelligent apes have never progressed so far as to come to- 
gether in populous communities, and institute more or less complex 
systems of municipal government. If they have thus been spared the 
evils, they have also been deprived of the benefits of such association. 
Though escaping the tyranny of rings and the abuses of street-cleaning, 
they have missed the opportunities for social and intellectual development 
which are afforded by clubs and societies. Being incapable of under- 
standing the principles and methods of the creation of wealth, simian 
sagacity has never grasped the conditions which are essential to the 
growth of great cities. ‘The permanence of these centres of population 
is a notable fact in history. ‘Their vitality has been greater than that 
of governments and nations. Babylon, Rome, and Byzantium in the 
ancient, and Paris, Berlin, and Vienna in the modern world have shown 
that great capitals are largely independent of the circumstances which 
weaken the power and influence of the country at large. Hence they 
furnish the most effective agencies for the restoration of national great- 
ness and prestige. The experience of Paris is full of emphasis upon 
this point. The spirit of patriotism gains intensity and concentration 
in places where there is constant attrition of the best minds. When 
Frederick William III. of Prussia sought to revive the wasted energies 
of his people against Napoleon after Jena, he established a university 
in the capital of his kingdom. By thus concentrating the forces of 
German scholarship in a great city, he made possible the exertions 
which rescued the country from foreign domination. The trainbands 
of London saved the liberties of England in the great crisis of the civil 
war, and Macaulay does not hesitate to say that but for the hostility of 
the city, Charles I. would never have been vanquished, and that without 
the help of the city, Charles II. could scarcely have been restored. 

Doubtless there are great and growing evils in the systems by which 
large cities attain their development, but these seem inseparable from 
the advantages which accompany them. ‘The accumulation of wealth 
and luxury in these places naturally draws to them the lower elements 
of the national life. Great cities are the favorite abodes of the ‘* dan- 
gerous classes.’’ They offer irresistible temptations not merely to 
bands of thieves and sharpers, but to those thriftless, shiftless people 
from whom the ranks of criminals are constantly recruited. Even the 
noble charities, which are the chief glories of urban civilization, help to 
foster the vice and poverty which they do so much to relieve. Luxury 
and leisure become perverted in wastefulness and extravagance. ‘They 
generate a selfish indifference to the interests of the community which 
has created them. It is this disregard of the obligations which the 
possession of intelligence and property implies, that constitutes the 
great peril to which our institutions are exposed. The neglect of their 
political and social duties by the higher classes throws their burthens 
upon the lower. It not only brings incompetent men into the public 
service, but it tempts the ambition and cupidity of tricksters and dema- 
gogues. Municipal misgovernment is but a single feature of such a 
system. The example of great cities, which has always been more or 
less influential, is in these days of speedy communication between rural 
and urban communities peculiarly potent. The need, therefore, of 
elevating the tastes and strengthening the characters of the inhabitants 
of our great centres of population is imperative. The education which 
does not make good citizens is fatally defective. If the principles of 
Republican government are to be preserved in this country, the increase 
of intelligence and wealth must be accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the private and public morality of the people. Unless 
our great cities do their share in the work of social and political im- 
provement, there can be little encouragement for the permanence of 
our institutions. 








THE AVERAGE AMERICAN YOUNG MAN. 


Y asevere, but perhaps wholesome unwritten law of new-world demo- 
B cratic society, the immature and yet unsuccessful average young 
man is the most ignored, utterly neglected, and consequently crestfallen 
individual in the social fabric. He appears upon the arena of life with 
































no advantage of primogeniture, probably no prestige of birth, and in 
the majority of cases with no capital. How to win his spurs, to obtain 
recognition, property, social standing, a home, is his life problem. 
The practical solution of this problem by American young men, has de- 
veloped characteristic traits and elements of character which make it 
possible, notwithstanding the heterogeneous nature of our population, 
to sketch the average typical young American as he is to-day. The pen- 
cil-strokes, however, must be few and light, and the portrait necessarily 
vague, like an ‘‘ impressionist ’’ picture. The dawn of individuality in 
him is signalized by his chafing and fretting over his lack of wealth—the 
wings of power. The bread-and-butter problem is the first to confront him. 
All about him he hears the cry, ‘‘ away to the city, to engage in business ; 
or to the west, to the mine, the ranche, or the farm ;’’ but he must sit igno- 
miniously at home. Presently he strikes out energetically for himself, 
perhaps does some piece of work well, and after a few abortive squawks 
and knocking of the head melodramatically against stone walls of cus- 
tom, finally succeeds in dove-tailing himself into some part of the living 
and working social organism. ‘The poles of his being then begin to ad- 
just themselves to the general trend of the national habits and character. 
He develops the national traits. Through all his chagrins and disap- 
pointments, he has still preserved a hopeful, cheerful, but quiet good- 
nature. He now has his castles in the air. He is candid, open-hearted, 
open-handed, curious, enterprising, ebullient with activity and energy, 
‘standing in an attitude of general hospitality to the chances of life,”’ 
inclined to look at existence, after all, as a huge joke, in which the fun is 
to get as much as you can out of Dame Nature’s grab-bag. He gener- 
ally knows how to smoke his half-dozen cigarettes or cigars during the 
day, and occasionally in the evening, drink his mug of lager beer, overa 
plate of Vienna pretzels and a bit of Limburger cheese, which he affects, 
but does not like. He affects art often—knows a line engraving from a 
mezzotint, a Sévres vase from an Egyptian gooleh. He knows some- 
thing of nature, and can generally tell a hawk from a hand-saw. He is 
nervous, high-strung, quick-tempered, perhaps over-sensitive to slights, 
generally with a delicate sense of honor in private life, but, from his 
surroundings, inclined to believe that all is fair in business ; loving his 
politics, his theatre, his newspaper, his girl, and his out-door sports. 
For learning, he has a vague admiration and distant awe mingled with 
ridicule. Sometimes he worries through a little Latin and less Greek 
at college, and enters one of the professions. But generally he is swept 
away by the currents of commerce into a practical business life. In that 
case a college professor is usually silently condemned at the bar of his 
inner thought for unpracticalness. The lack of this quality in the pro- 
fessor, he would illustrate by the case of the Lagado Academy of Projec- 
tors, or that of the Laputan tailors, who took a customer’s measure by 
the quadrant, the compass, and rule, generally giving a wretched fit, 
owing to a mistake of a figure in the calculation. 

But let us not be unjust to the young American as regards his culture. 
There are some, it is true, who are so weak-minded and weak-kneed as 
to allow Johnny Bull to bulldoze them into the belief of hopeless infe- 
riority on their part. Some are oppressed all their life with the vague 
feeling that they have been defrauded of a good deal of life, art culture, 
book learning, and the rest, by being born in the new world. But 
most young American citizens over thirty years of age are well-in- 
formed, manly, and true patriots, not ashamed of their country, but, 
on the contrary, in love with it, and aware that to them has been com- 
mitted the most precious and solemn trust of this age—the task of 
proving the possibility of self-government—of utmost individual lib- 
erty, joined with co-operation and respect for the divine and the self- 
imposed human laws. The question whether or no the average young 
man of this country is ‘‘ religious’’—using that word in its highest 
sense, that is to say, Does he still believe that the august realities of 
being are unchanged, we only having changed our point of view; that 
the greatest and final ethical sanction is, and forever will be, the will of 
an Eternal Being ?—is a question that is difficult to answer, espe- 
cially in the affirmative. Colossal schemes of fatalism are fashionable. 
The enlargement of our field of view has been so enormous that many 
of the very best heads of this poor, two-legged genus humanum of 
ours are utterly bewildered, and, naturally, the average young American 
is in the same condition. The universe is as full of God as it ever was, 
and if the young men of America come to disbelieve it, and with their 
gnosticism sip a mixture of pessimism and languid wl admirari 
(as many of them seem inclined to do at present,) then democracy is 
doomed. Jean Paul shows a profound and far-reaching thought when 
he says: ‘‘ Poets, religion, passions, and women are four things which 


live through three ages, whereof we are just [1790] in the middleage— | with our Teutonic brethren: the leaders of German politics, as of 
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see with how little capital he can get under way. Every young man 
with heroic stuff in him, who will not be dependent, and yet cannot 
get immediately remunerative work, ought to diligently investigate the 
art of small econpmies. He ought to know—what he apparently does 
not—that it is Aosstb/e to utterly forego segars, beer, the theatre, books, 
street cars, fine clothes, fine food,—and yet have a very large fund of 
happiness to draw upon. Thirty dollars will buy food for a year, and 
get it cooked; fifty dollars will buy clothes, and a cultivated, eager 
mind will furnish or get its own entertainment in a hundred inexpen- 
sive ways. A young American coddles himself too much. He thinks 
he is a martyr if he cannot travel, and have a wide and rich experience. 
But most of this is not essential to self-development, it is only dissipation 
and luxury. A man must learn to abate his claims, to lessen his wants, 
and extract more sweetness from little joys. His savage selfishness 
must go by the board, patriotism and self-renunciation take its place. 
The universe expects every man to do his duty—not necessarily to get 
rich. Individual integrity, national solvency, and intellectual eminence 
are gems of the most durable lustre: other things are subordinate. Then 
the shivering and irresolute young man often has not the moral courage 
and determined self-respect which would enable him to take a subordi- 
nate position. Perhaps he is very sensitive. In that case, set the teeth 
hard, look haughty, angry, and determined ; give the eyes that vague 
look which seems to see nothing: you will then be insensible to the 
freezing aversion of the snob, the ill-concealed coldness of old friends. 
Your gaze is directed inward or far away. You know what you are 
about ; you know your strength; you see the goal and the prize; you 
can afford to wait. In a recent lecture, Mr. Emerson remarked that 
he was not especially concerned about an under-placed man ; the mis- 
take would soon be set right. But it was the over-placed man that he 
was apprehensive about, on account of the mischief he invariably causes. 
Perhaps the as yet unsuccessful young man has allowed himself to get 
into debt. This is the worst case of all. But it is by no means cause for 
despair. It is sometimes necessary to draw upon the future a little. It 
is a dangerous game, but long-headed and strong men may sometimes 
hold a hand in it. Here to falter is fatal. Irresolution here is the 
edged tool that wounds the hesitating hand. But hard work and self- 
confidence will carry one through, though late. With health and honest 
purpose there is no false step that cannot be retrieved, or virtually nulli- 
fied, not even acrime; as Hawthorne has shown in his ‘‘ Donatello’’ 
and his ‘‘ Hester Prynne.’’ (It is the miserable Mohammedan fatalism 
of some forms of religion amongst us that often paralyzes the brain and 
the hand of the young man. He gets to attributing his misfortunes to 
Providence, instead of to himself. His false Providence is only the 
Brocken-spectre of his own imagination. ‘The real Providence has not 
provided so poorly as to be in the way of the growth of his children. 
Let the young man say rather with old Hafiz: 


“« T batter the wheel of heaven 
When it rolls not rightly by ; 

I am not one of the snivellers 

Who fall thereon and die.’’ 


POLITICS IN POLAND, I. 


HOEVER is acquainted, even superficially, with modern history, 

is struck by the apparent capriciousness with which the world’s 

interest attaches itself to particular persons and countries, which, as re- 
gards historical importance, are quite unworthy of its exclusive attention. 
‘lo obtain this renown, it seems to be necessary for historical personages 
to have some mystery about them—something upon which friend and 
foe can argue for all time without coming to a result. But the causes 
which produce the same effect in the case of nations are much less ap- 
‘parent, often quite past finding out. Why, ask German writers, with a 
good deal of reason, does the London Zimes publish daily half-a-dozen 
columns, it may be, upon the trifling incidents and peity squabbles 
which agitate the French Chambers, when so many lines suffice to de- 
scribe the highly important debates and measures which occupy the 
parliament of Berlin? ‘This question it would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to answer, but a partial explanation is furnished by a con- 
sideration of the social relations between different countries. We travel 
in France and Italy, among French and Italians we count nnmerous ac- 


| quaintances and friends, the nature of the people, that is to say, of the 
| cultivated classes, is not greatly different from our own, and we accord- 


that of despising them; the past age was that of deifying them; the | 


future will be that of honoring them.”’ 


The successful young men do not need so much notice as the un- 
successful, the name of whom is legion. Assuming that they have latent 
native energy and push, the reason why they cannot get on with the 
rest is to be sought. ‘Two answers there are: First, they do not under- 
stand the art of economizing ; and second, they have not enough self- 
respect. If a young man has ‘‘sand,’’ as they say in the West, and 
pluck, and is willing to begin at the bottom, it is really astonishing to 


ingly sympathize with their feelings. But this is decidedly not the case 
German literature, bear to the rest of the nation the relation of an 
equestrian to his horse, and however greatly we may admire the results 
of their statesmanship, it is impossible greatly to interest ourselves for 
the means by which they are produced. On the other hand, Poland, 
though a country which has ceased to exist, and which during its long 


| life had never strong claims to our respect, continues to enjoy the kindly 


| women, and of brave, handsome, highly cultivated men. 


regard of all societies; for Poles are to be met with the world over, 
and surely no nation ever afforded a greater proportion of lovely 
Yet, in spite 
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of this fact, there is no country of which, till within a few years, we 
have known so little, and whose history and life are represented to our 
ears and eyes so exclusively by names ; and the reader will probably 
admit that no society ever possessed more picturesque elements than 
that of Poland in its final bloom, while none certainly was ever better 
fitted ‘* to point a moral and adorn a tale.’’ But before proceeding to 
describe this Polish society, some moments in the country’s history 
may be briefly summed up. 

‘The Polish kingdom began its career under much more favorable 
conditions than those of either Germany or France, for the kings early 
succeeded in reducing to obedience the almost independent dukes who 
had been the immediate rulers of the greater part of the country, a task 
in which most of the German sovereigns signally failed, while the crown 
of France had still to struggle for many a century with the lords of 
Burgundy and Brittany, of Normandy, and of Acquitaine. Nor did 
the disintegrating feudal system ever greatly obtain among the Slavic 
people. ‘lhe power here opposed to the crown was not that of great 
teudatories taken separately, but of the nobility as a class, and this no- 
bility pursued, reign after reign, a course unthought of in the rest of 
Surope, extorting from the crown, not feudal or proprietary rights, but 
political and social privileges, to which it set the climax by assuming 
the right to fill the throne precisely at the moment when, in Western 
Kkurope, the alliance of crown and people broke forever the power of 
the second estate. It is instructive to note the succession of events: 
in 1374, all taxes were abolished ; in 1386, it became legally impossible for 
any person not belonging to the ruling class to occupy any office of 
profit or dignity, to hold a fief, or to become a ‘*swarost.’”’ In the 
- early middle age the cities, peopled by Germans and governed by their 
own laws, had formed an important and flourishing portion of the Pol- 
ish State, but being deprived, in 1413, ofall political rights, andplaced 
under Polish law (which took cognizance only of difficulties between 
nobles) the beginnings of industry and manufactures soon disappeared, 
and the thrifty Germans made way to greedy but unenterprising Jews. 
In 1430, was passed the law ‘* Nominem Captivabimus,’’ the same thing as 
our Habeas Corpus, except that its provisions protected only the ruling 
class; in 1496, non-nobles were forbidden to hold land, and peasants re- 
duced to sertdom ; in 1573, began the reign of the Liberum Veto. Except 
the first and last, these measur.s did not necessarily tend to produce 
anarchy, but in conjunction with the habits of the people, they soon made 
all government impossible. Originally there had been no great differ- 
ence between the members of the privileged body, but in course of time 
the country got to be divided between the enormous properties of a doz- 
en great families, the small holdings of the petite noblesse and the staros- 
teien, or estates of the crown. ‘These last the king was not allowed to 
manage by the agency of his own servants, he must give them out for 
life to some nobleman upon a metayer rental while the /etite noblesse 
found the life of the court of some one of the great lords much more at- 
tractive than the solitary existence upon their farms. Nor, down to 
1768, did the pays /ega/ of Poland include even all the noblesse, for only 
landholders were electors of the parliament and the king, and in them, 
something like one-fortieth of population, resided the entire sovereignty. 
It must also be remembered that nine-tenths of the inhabitants were 
serfs, bound to work upon their lord’s land four days of the week, and 
living in such a state of wretchedness that Gen. Charles Lee could 
write, ‘‘Were I to call the common people brutes, I should insult the 
animal creation.’’ And the government—in so far as there was a gov- 
ernment—was certainly the most extraordinary political system ever in 
vogue upon the face of the earth. With it in view, one might say that 
k:ngland was governed without the aid of fiction, and that the Second 
Empire had been administered by the most unselfish and incorruptible 
of mortals. But this subject is too important to be dismissed at the 
end of a paragraph, and we will accordingly start anew. 


Once every two years. the proprietors of each electoral district, 
(after 1768, every man of noble birth, even when landless anda younger 
son), assembled to choose members of Parliament, and for some days 
or weeks the miserable little towns in which the elections were held 
were full of the noisiest life and the most reckless revelry. There was 
always a ticket patronized by the leading family of the county, and it 
was nearly equally certain that unless suitable measures were taken to 
prevent it, there would be an effective opposition,—effective, because 
the noblest privilege of the Polish gentlemen, the liberum veto, entitled 
every individual to put an immediate stop to any proceedings which he 
did not approve. Hence it was desirable that none but those who were 
sound on the main question should be admitted to the meeting, and a 
generous use of fisticuffs was considered the most suitable means of ob- 
taining the wished-for unanimity. When, as often happens, the two 
parties were of nearly equal strength, no election at all took place, so 
that districts frequently remained unrepresented several successive years. 
On one of these occasions we read that the great Fiirst of the neigh- 
borhood had brought together, to vote for his candidates, some 3,000 
gentlemen, most of whom had been conveyed to the polling place at his 
expense, while it was understood, as a matter of course, that he was to 
provide the whole body with food and lodging. But it would never 
have done to be parsimonious with these poor Polish gentlemen, who at 














home lived a life not essentially different from that of their serfs, and 
whose one good coat, of silk and velvet, was often so infested with ver- 
min and so redolent of vile odors, that their patron could hardly have 
greatly longed for their closer acquaintance. Accordingly, atthe elec- 
tion mentioned, there was provided for their delectation four hogsheads 
of French wine, twelve tuns Hungarian wine, five hundred bottles of 
English beer, nine barrels of whisky and eighty tuns of common beer. 
We can finish our account of such an occasion by borrowing some de- 
tails from a description of the great election at Lublin in 1788. In this 
region the great family was the Czartoryskis. ‘‘ The day before the 
Fiirst’s arrival,’’ narrates an eye-witness, ‘‘ we saw camels approach the 
town, laden with all sorts of baggage, and causing a musical hubbub 
with their bells, while they were guided by persons who appeared to be 
Turks or Arabians. ‘The next morning the streets began early to fill 
with every variety of vehicle, the Fiirst coming in a coach drawn by six 
horses, with liveried postillions and enormously tall footmen; my at- 
tention was, however, chiefly engrossed by half-a-dozen noble esquires 
who rode beside the chariot on magnificent horses, clad in Tartar dress, 
and armed with bows and arrows. As the Fiirst’s mansion was occupied 
by his friends, he had engaged for himself the building of the Jesuits’ 
school, where the pupils greeted him with a Latin address, to which he 
patiently listened, afterwards inquiring about their father’s health, etc.”’ 
Outside of the gates, meanwhile, another town of huts and tents had 
arisen, with here and there a fire at which the quarter of an ox was 
roasting, while the passage-ways were filled with crowds of men half- 
drunk with whisky and excitement. When our reporter reached home 
after seeing this sight, his father, who was a judge, was visited by a depu- 
tation of townspeople, who announced that all the shops had been closed 
because the nobility had begun to help themselves too freely to their 
contents, and that there was no longer safety for either life or property. 
So bad, indeed, was the condition of things, that even his honor the 
judge, though a noble, did not dare venture into the street, without a 
safe-conduct from the Prince. These gentlemen seem not to have re- 
spected even the possessions of their entertainer, for, ‘‘ not only forks and 
spoons, but even the tablecloths disappeared, so that it was necessary to 
use sheets instead.’’ The election finished, the deputies received their in- 
structions (for the strict execution of which they were responsible to 
their constituents), and proceeded to Warsaw, where they were entitled 
to remain in session a period not exceeding six weeks. But the rules of the 
House embraced one, which is to be found, I think, in no other manual of 
parliamentary practice, a regulation, namely, to the effect that no law 
or ordinance was to be voted upon separately, but that the entire pro- 
duct of the session must be adopted or rejected in a lump. Add to 
this the fact that the vote of any single member was sufficient to stop 
the wheels of legislation, and you have a contrivance unequalled before 
or since for the protection of conservative interests. Nor was this priv- 
ilige by any manner of means a dead letter, for of the fifty-five par- 
liaments held between 1652 and 1704, forty-eight separated without 
having accomplished anything. There was, of course,aremedy for 
this state of things, otherwise the country could have maintained no 
relationship with foreign powers, but the remedy was of a piece with 
the evil; vividly recalls, indeed the quack remedy for heart disease, 
to throw the patient into convulsions, because the physician was ‘‘ death 
on fits.’ Whenever a considerable portion of the nobility were dis- 
pleased with the action or non-action, they proceeded as follows:— 
First, they obtained a larger or smaller number of signatures to an act 
of confederation, and these being sufficiently numerous the signataries 
of each county chose a delegate to a congress, the avowed object of 
which was to overturn the government. Then the delegates met, they 
chose a president, called Marshal of the Confederation, and sum- 
moned the king to join them, which he was legally bound to do. As, 
however, these confederations were almost always organized against 
some act of the sovereign in conjunction with the Parliament, which 
tended toward an improvement in the Constitution or the laws, (as 
that of 1767 which allowed Greek and Protestant dissenters to build 
churches and schools), the king was very often not to be had for the 
asking, in which case the confederation set its own troops in motion 
or called in those of a foreign power, or, what was still better, kid- 
napped the chief of the state. If, by fair means or foul, they could 
secure his signature to their declaration, all went well. All the old 
office-holders were turned out, even the judges, (legally all offices were 
held for life, and their occupants were responsible only to the Parlia- 
ment), and writs for a new parliament were issued. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the king was able to get up a contra-confederation, or ob- 
tain the aid of some foreign power, then the confederates examined 
carefully the situation, and if they thought good their chances of beat- 
ing in a square fight, they fought, if not, quietly dissolved and left no 
sign. Now, the peculiarity of this state of things did not consist in 
the fact that an active or passive civil war was almost always going on, 
but that the whole system of rebellion was part of the public law of 
the country, and was one of the normal features of political life, and 
the chief means of carrying on His Majesty’s Government. If the 


confederation proved a failure, the ringleaders were none the less se- 
cure in their lives and fortunes, and if successful, the king and his ad- 
herents were subject to no penalty for having resisted. And it would 
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be absurd to urge that this means of government was cumbrous and in- 
convenient, for it not only secured the happy result of a complete new 
deal in the offices, many of which were very valuable sinecures, but it 
afforded also a grand opportunity for the Polish chivalry to win their 
spurs, and to indulge that love of adventure, which, along with per- 
sonal bravery and sensuality makes up the character of those who 
habitually regard the mass of mankind among whom they live as being 
another sort of animal from themselves. ‘These confederation parlia- 
ments, too, had certain indisputable good points about them. As in 
the case of the legally assembled legislatures they were not qualified to 
discuss other matters than those specified in the writ of convocation, 
but they could sit as long as they liked, and not unanimity, but merely 
a maiority was necessary to decide a question. ‘These advantages were 
so great that it finally became the custom for the majority of the regu- 
lar ‘legislature whenever a dead-lock took place, to transform itself by 
a legal fiction into a ‘‘ confederatjon’’ parliament, and then to go on 
its way rejoicing. To complete the picture of this model common- 
wealth we have only to add that the ministers, prefects, generals, in 
short all officers whatsoever, though appointed by the king, must ne 
long to the nobility, and were responsible only to the parliament, 
which now had time to look even into the Treasurer’s account. 

As, however, the object of this article is neither to describe the con- 
stitution of Poland, nor to narrate its history, byt simply to portray the 
society of that unhappy country, it behooves us so finish with these pre- 
fatory remarks, and to proceed to our legitimate business. We are 
accustomed to consider that, in France, the rotten system of adminis- 
tration, the debasement of morals, and the absurd social distinctions, 
which obtained in the eighteenth century, rendered inevitable a catas- 
trophe of some kind; and this is true enough, but the Poles suffered 
from many other evils beside these, and in a degree unequalled in any 
other age or land. As regards foreign powers, no other.nation was ever 
in a similar condition, except France during the war of the League, 
when the heir of St. Louis won his victories by the aid of English and 
Germans, while his opponents drew their material support from the 
king of Spain, and their moral from the Pope. But then, this last 
course of action was acknowledged to be treason, while, in Poland, to 
be in the pay of some neighboring sovereign was so common as to be 
regarded as the normal state of things, and to filch from the public 
treasury was held to be the most legitimate way of acquiring a compe- 
tence.* Yet upon such foundations, and amid almost sav age surround- 
ings, were to be found an elegance of manners, a perfection of taste, 
a literary and artistic culture, a charm of living, which the chateau of 
Roche Guyon and the drawing-room of Mme. Geoffrin may have equalled, 
but certainly did not surpass—combined with barbaric magnificence, 
with which most eastern potentates would have vied in vain. ‘The head of 
this society, King Stanislaus Poniatowski, by the unanimous testimony of 
those who knew him, seems to have been the first gentleman of Europe, 
and in a manner far superior to that of his Brittanic majesty, King 
George IV. Poor Poniatowski had but two centuries of zod/esse behind, 
and many cutting things were said in consequence by his blue-blooded 
subjects; but, as compensation for this melancholy lack of ancestry, he 
possessed all possible personal attractions. In early life he made the 
grand tour, in England learning perfectly the language, and becoming so 
well acquainted with the literature and constitution that Mr. Wm. Coxe, 
who visited him in 1778, thought there was probably no foreigner who so 
so well understood Shakspeare and the British Parliament. ‘To French 
ideas, his accessibility was even greater than to English, and in Paris he 
formed a lasting fr iendship with Mme. Geoffrin, whom he ever continued 
to call his « dear mama,’’ and whose visit to him in Warsaw, immediately 
after his accession, was perhaps the happiest event of his reign. Wher- 
ever he appeared, we are told, ‘‘he secured the favor of women and the 
esteem of men, his sympathetic nature won all hearts, his cultivated in- 
tellect charmed all heads.’’ In Germany, he enjoyed the intimate ac- 
quaintance of Friederick IL; at Petersburg he was a favored lover of the 
Empress Catherine. Reaching the throne in 1764, he immediately be- 
gan to promote reforms and improvements of every kind. 1767 saw re- 
pealed the law forbidding dissenters to erect churches and schools, and 
the liberum veto abolished for measures relating to internal administra- 
tion and finance. Through his influence, porcelain factories were estab- 
lished, an observatory wss erected, the two colleges of the country, which 
had long since gone to ruin, were restored to activity. He found War- 
saw a collection of miserable hovels, sheltering some 30,000 poor and 
maltreated inhabitants, while, at the opening of the long parliament 
in 1788, it was a flourishing town of 60,000 people, including a large 
body of foreign artisans, with numerous handsome mansions belonging 
to the nobility, a theatre, well-furnished shops, and ten paved streets. 
Yet, no other capital, except Washington, perhaps, ever presented such 
a union of magnificence and filthiness. Scattered through the city were 
some thirty churches and monasteries, and a hundred hotels, but the 
streets were indescribably filthy, and the handsome residences of the 


The standard of physical health, 
hols owed Bildes sei mit den Worten des ki 
Unter unseren Kranksheitsfallen verhalt sich d 
ye unter hundert Reécruten waren voriges Jahr achtzig angesteckt,’ 
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too, could hardly have been worse: ‘‘ Den dunkelsten zug 
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nobility were often found surrounded by the huts which had served to 
harbor the serfs engaged in building them. ‘These structures repre- 
sented all the variety of an artist’s sketch book—here a diminutive 
Tuilleries, there a Roman villa, further on an English hall; and the 
same liberality of taste was discernible in the street sights—some nobles 
riding about in a gilded coach with half a dozen outriders, others, like 
the king’s nephew, Prince Joseph, astonishing the public by driving six 
horses, three abreast, in a big-wheeled English dog-cart. The first 
object of every nobleman in coming to town seemed to be to display 
his wealth, or at least his facility in raising money; the second was to 
excite admiration on the score of originality. The costumes were as 
varied as the architecture, and admirably harmonized with the ensemble 
of Spanish horses, Asiatic camels and English carriages. ‘Those who 
were under the influence of the king’s example dressed in the current 
French fashion, those who disliked the European tone of the court, like 
the enormously rich Fiirst Radziwill (pronounced Radzivis), appeared 
in the traditional Polish costume; a long coat like that of a priest, 
a short jacket with wide sleeves, big boots with brilliant tops, the 
head, with exception of a scalp-knot, completely shorn, and surmounted 
by a square, stiff cap. The majority wore a dress composed of the 
points which pleased them the best in the two extremes, while mingled 
among them were countless Jews clad in black, and with long flowing 
hair ; monks of all known orders, and servants, some in French liveries, 
others disguised as ‘Tartars or Cossacks, or some still more foreign face. 
In winter the scene was still more gay, for then the great amusement 
was sleighing, and the vehicles represented all shapes and forms of 
earth and sea. Here, as ever, Joseph Poniatowski lead the van with an 
eight-in-hand, of which he drove four abreast. He used to be accom- 
panied in his drives by his friends Wielhorski and Kosciuzko, none of 
the three, we may be sure, thinking of the deeds which were to render 
their names famous ; poor Joseph, least of all, having before his eyes 
the cold waters of the Elster, in which fighting bravely for Bonaparte, 
he was to perish in 1813. 


LITERATURE. 
BFORNSON ON THE REPUBLIC. 


S its title indicates—A/ mine Foredray om Republiken, Ved Bjsrnstjerne Bjdrnson 
Kristiania, 1880.*—this book is made up of extracts from Bjérnson’s political 
speeches during the last four or five years, and may be characterized as a political cate- 
chism, intended chiefly for the use of Norsemen. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
the audiences which the author was in the habit of addressing were peasants, mechanics, 
laborers—men of ordinary intelligence, but without even as much political education as the 
average American inevitably acquires by the constant exercise of his right of suffrage. 
In Norway, the suffrage is limited, the chief qualification of a voter being the possession of 
real estate. The conduct of the government in its whole public policy has tended to 
stifle criticism, to ignore opposition, to effect a kind of parental tyranny as if there were 
no parliament and no constitution to limit its power. Peace, at any price, seemed once to 
be its motto; and when the preservation of the peace, 7.¢., the suppression of debate 
on public questions of vital interest had become an impossibility, the ministry chose 
what it believed to be the next safest course, viz.: to act as if the opposition were too 
insignificant to merit attention. 
in spite of this reactionary policy, is in a state of healthy agitation, is due to the un- 


daunted courage and stirring eloquence of men like Sverdrup, the President of the 


The fact, however, that the Norwegian people to-day, 


Storthing, and bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. The present little volume, which as a rudimen- 
tary exposition of the principles of popular government is as admirable in spirit as it is 
clear and cogent in argument, explains fully the remarkable influence which its author 
has gained over the hearts and minds of the more progressive section of his countrymen. 
The time is fortunately past now (though, we regret to say, but very recently past), when 
it sufficed for the clergy to cry “ wolf” against any man whose thought was in advance 
of that of the respectably mediocre éourgeotste and bureaucracy, who are the teachers 
in the so-called cultivated circles in Norway. So long as the right of free speech is 
secured by the constitution, men of Bjérnson’s intellectual stature cannot be hidden, and 
their mighty voices cannot be drowned by pious howling and official denunciation. 
Slowly and surely popular sentiment approaches them until, half to their own surprise, 
they find themselves understood and their opinions a power in the State. 

That this has been Bjérnson’s experience at such a comparatively early age, is un- 
doubtedly, ina measure, due to the conduct of King Oscar II., who during the last 
years has certainly been the most vehement propagandist for the republic in the north, 
HjOrmon himself hardly excepted. The king, being a Swede anda resident of Steckholm, 
has naturally very imperfect means for putting himself e raffort with public opinion 
in Norway, and his Norwegian ministers, who are all stubborn conservatives, would be 
as unable to enlighten him, because they are by education and temperament disqualified 
for appreciating the strength of a popular movement with which they have no sympathy. 
In consequence of this state of affairs, the king has been induced to commit a series of 
the most monumental blunders a constitutional sovereign ever committed. He has de- 
fied the parliamentary majority, which has in three successive Storthings declared that 
the ministers of the Crown are to have a seat in the National Assembly, and has com- 
pelled ail the leaders who have a place in the nation’s heart to return contempt with 


* “From my speeches on the Republic,”” by Bjdrnstjerne Bjérnson. 
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contempt. The very extraordinary thing has now happened, that the last Storthing has, 
with an overwhelming majority, passed the law over the royal veto. The king and the 
ministers declare that, according to the constitution, the Storthing possesses no such right. 
The royal veto is absolute. The Storthing answers this assertion with a kind of re- 
spectful ridicule, and incorporates the new law as an amendment to the constitution. 
Then (and this is the situation at the present moment) the king dismisses his premier, 
Stang, and, what is very amusing, refers the question of the absolute veto to the faculty of 
law at the University of Christiana. After having first made use of the absolute veto 
and defied the nation’s will, he writes to the professors of law and asks them to tell him 
honestly whether he really possesses any such commodity. This might be interpreted 
as an indication that His Majesty had made up his mind not to risk his popularity any 
further, but to rule in harmony with the parliamentary majority. But for fear that any 
one should rashly interpret his action as a concession, what does he do? He summons 
Mr. Sibbern, the present Norwegian and Swedish Ambassador in Paris, to take the pres- 
idency of the cabinet. All his other antidiluvians of Stang’s choosing he keeps; and 
faithful to Stang’s approved policy, he selected as his successor an aged bureaucratist like 
Mr. Sibbern, who is not one whit more acceptable to the people and parliament than was 
his obnoxious predecessor. 

Thus it will be seen that Oscar II. has carefully ploughed and harrowed the ground 
King and poet really 
To the 
latter the former’s co-operation must be rather a surprising, though by no means unwel- 
He may labor the more cheerfully and with a more unshaken con- 


for the republican seed which Bjérnson stands ready to scatter. 
work hand in hand, and are laying the foundation for a Scandinavian republic. 


come pliienomenon. 
fidence in the result. 

As is always his habit, whether he writes or speaks, Bjérnson plunges in medZas res. 
He has no intention of inaugurating a revolution in the Scandinavian North, he says, 
he merely wishes to arouse thought and discussion, being fully convinced that the truth 
is only thus to be found. And as for the result, he is ready to let that take care of itself. 
He knows that it must and will be good. 

In the following paragraph, which has special reference to the condition in Norway, 
which we have endeavored to describe, he states the vazson a@’étre of his book: 

“If we have reached the point when many of us believe that the royal power is no 
longer a condition of our growth, but an obstacle to it, then it is important that this fact 
It would be 
a pity to leave them in ignorance, or if they know it, not to give them or their friends 


should break its way into open discussion—important, too, for the kings. 


the opportunity to meet frankly this opinion, which is already a power in the State. 
As far as we are concerned, who believe that the republic is the future of the nations, 
and particularly that this form of government is adopted for the peoples of the north, 
we should have to bear a heavy responsibility if we we did not, at a time which seems 
peculiarly fit for it, open the debate concerning the ideas which are here to be prepared 
and made clear. We must take good care lest the events develop more rapidly than 
the popular consciousness. Only clear and open discussion can make us masters of our 
fate. Only such changes can come peacefully which the popular consciousness has 
comprehended and gradually introduced ‘into existing institutions.” 


The second chapter deals with a people’s special mission and denounces the fre- 
quently repeated misconception that it is the first duty of a nation to preserve intact its 
state religion and coexisting form of government. If this were true, progress would be 
impossible. Only in continual battle, within the limits of the law, sprout new and _fer- 


tile ideas, and the people gains strength and so progresses. 


«The higher a nation stands, the more clearly it perceives its vocation. We look 
back with sympathy on the times when instinctively it prepared for its vocation, and 
with emotion do we look at the times and the great men that consciously grasped the 
vocation and for the first time held it firmly. We see its increasing comprehension by 
the nation fashioning itself into ever higher forms of government. In its dormant and 
undeveloped state a nation may follow the guidance of a king, merely because it is not 
strong enough or clear-sighted enough to guide itself, But as soon as it becomes con- 
scious of its vocation or historic mission, it has no longer a right to entrust the carrying 
out of its destiny to chance. And to entrust it to a family, whether it be native or for- 
eign, is to entrust it to chance. Therefore, the most advanced nations who in the past 
periods of their evolution have become saddled with a royal family now devote their 
energies to making the king, as far as possible, harmless, if they do not rid themselves 
of him altogether.” Bjérnson, therefore, proposes to consider the following four ques- 
tions, growing out of the present relation of king and people in constitutional monar- 
chies. “1. Are the precautions that have to be taken to make the king harmless favor- 
able to the latter’s development as a personality? If they are not, they are worthy of 
absolute condemnation. 2. Is the supervision of the execution of the peoples’ decrees a 
matter of so much indifference that it may be entrusted to anybody? ... . 3. Is this 
relation, if it is in its totality a false one, exempt from the universal law which governs 
all untrue relations, viz.: that they generate other untrue conditions, and accordingly 
are injurious to the development of the people? 4. Has any people a right to surrender 
its ‘ majesty,’ the power to represent it, to any chance man in a2 coming generation, and 
is not the power of representation so intimately connected with the people’s vocation 
that the above surrender becomes a crime ?” 


These questions are now treated successively, and ina plain and forcible manner 
which must commend itself even to the rudest intellect, which has been unaccustomed 
to consider any question except in its relation to the problem of daily bread. And, as 
we have said, it is well to remember that it is such intellects which Bjérnson is particu- 
larly anxious to reach, as this circumstance will account for the absence of the rich and 
splendidly imaginative imagery which is usually characteristic of his oratory. In con- 
nection with the first question, the author discusses the well-authenticated fact of the 
degeneracy of long-established and royal races. The road of the royal infant is smoothed 
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from the very cradle, and every stone removed from his path. His strength is never 
pitted against that of another on equal conditions, and as it is this very process of 
wholesome conflict and rivalry which produces strength, it is only natural that the heir 
to a throne, should, as a rule, be a voluptuary or a weakling. “ Therefore we see him, 
when grown to man’s estate, afraid of everything strong except strong spirits and big 
words. We see him gathering by preference about him everything that is light, deli- 
cately wrought, slippery, luxurious, seductive—or duplicity and dissimulation. But it 
is not from such races that ideas and character spring. The first demand, even of a 
premier, is that he must be presentable at court. (A man like Bismarck has become 
chancellor only because the king was a man who had not been educated for the throne, 
and who had spent a hard childhood and youth. Nevertheless, he, too, has often only 
been ‘tolerated.’ A man like Abraham Lincoln would hardly have been presentable. )” 
After having thus shown how the royal heir is studiously unfitted for his high office, 
Bjérnson proceeds to analyse, in a half humorous fashion, the touching loyalty which a 
shameless and worthless king frequently inspires in his simple and trusting subjects. 
The story of the old lady who preserved with reverent worship the dress which her 
mother had worn at a royal ball is an excellent illustration of the form which loyalty 
often assumes in the Scandinavian kingdoms. “The French believed that the Bour- 
bons had blue blood, as a distinction from other mortals. The people’s loyalty to law 
clung to this race which God had endowed with blue blood. But the day came when 
they discovered that their blood was not blue. That day will come to all of us.” 

The true foundation of a free state is the people’s moral consciousness—its obedi- 
ence to law; and it is an inevitable process that the loyalty which now centres 
in the person of the king will by degrees be transferred to the law itself, whose majesty 
he is supposed, though most ineffectually, to represent. The evolution of society tends 
to implant this principle of obedience to law even more strongly in the human con- 
sciousness ; and it is generally admitted that the law is no less respected in republics, 
where it has no visible and ornamental representative, than in monarchical states. 
Several instances are here cited from the history of France and the United States, tend- 
ing to prove the above supposition. The author then proceeds to consider, one by one, 
the various functions and uses for which a king is believed to be indispensable, and 
proves that each one of these functions may be more efficiently performed by an elec- 
tive executive. A great outcry has been raised in the Scandinavian countries against 
the necessary injustice of the republic in excluding the minorities from participation in 
the government. The king, it is urged, is the guardian of the rights of the minority, 
which in a democracy are apt to be encroached and trampled upon by the victorious 
majority. Bjérnson admits that such a danger exists, but emphatically disproves the 
postulate that the king plays the rdle of protector of the defenceless minority, z. ¢. the 
minority which is in danger of being wronged and in need of protection. Royalty has 
always been in alliance with the church and the nobility. Dissenters, or the minority 
which claims the right to have its own opinions concerning religious matters, have 
usually received scant justice at the hands of the sovereign, who has rather preferred 
to advertise his zeal by being their chief persecutor. And the honorable minority of 
independent thinkers who have been in advance of the multitude ; the men of the future 
who sow the tender seeds of mighty movements in days to come—does history prove 
that they have been guarded against persecution by the power of the throne? Far 
from it. Again, the monarch has distinguished himself by lending his aid to the church 
in putting a barrier in the way of free thought. «The minority which is protected by 
law in the enjoyment of civic privileges (and more especially if these privileges are 
hereditary), this it is which monarchy protects.” 

We have not the space to examine in detail the powerful arraignment of the here- 
ditary monarchy which Bjérnson here presents. He concedes in principle that the 
majority is not always right, but he sees the corrective of all serious abuses in the liberty 
of thought and speech which in a democracy will in time, by constant appeals to the 
moral consciousness of the people, change the wronged minority into a majority, and 
thus transfer the power into its hands. Injustice and encroachments are inevitable, 
and are part of the process of the world’s development. But the permanent triumph 
of wrong every serious student of philosophy, as well as of history, must regard as an 
impossibility. Nevertheless, Bjérnson is not at all sure that the present constitution of 
the republic, as based upon universal suffrage, is to be the final one. Indeed, he would 
in all probability scout the idea that any form of government, or of anything else, could 
be absolutely final. But he is satisfied that the republic in its present form is an ad- 
vance upon monarchy, and furnishes the proper foundation for future development. 
The question of minority representation, however, which evidently interests him pro- 
foundly, he regards as out of place in a mere rudimentary exposition of popular govern- 
ment, and, therefore, reserves it for future discussion. 

There has been much complaint of late in Norway, because Bjérnson is no longer 
a “poet” but a politician. To the minds of the Norse Conservatives, a “ poet” is a 
man who sits in the close-curtained seclusion of his study, alternately rolling his eyes 
and scratching his head for unusual ideas. Bjérnson’s conception of a poet’s vocation 
is larger and nobler. While living in the fierce daylight of public life, in constant 
friction with friendly and hostile factions, speaking, acting, writing, and in a hundred 
ways lifting the thought and widening the sight of his people, he is to himself, as to us, 
most truly a poet. Poets, to be sure, of this type are rare, but let us not, therefore, 
deny them when we find them. 


PREBLE’S “ FLAG OF THE UNITED STATEs.”—The evolution of Admiral George 
Henry Preble’s “ History of the Flag of the United States of America,” from the short 
article printed in the Portland Advertiser in 1853, into a stately volume of more than 
800 pages, with its hundreds of maps, colored plates, engravings, and autographies, 
would make an interesting chapter of literary history. The new edition of this standard 
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work is practically a new book, for though the general plan and arrangement have been 
retained, there have been corrected many errors inseparable from the*first issue of such 
avolume; much new matter has been added and not a little of the original text has been 
discarded. The book is not yet perfect. We note a few minor slips, such as those on 
page 117 (where the device on the French flags « Honneur et Patrie,” is funnily mis- 
printed “ Honneur et Patrole,” and where September, 1878, is given as the date of the 
presentation of the new French colors, which really were not handed over to the regi- 
ments until this spring); but these any intelligent reader can correct for himself, and 
they form neither a serious nor a permanent blemish on the work, and the compiler is 
deserving of the gratitude of every patriotic American citizen and every lover of histori- 
cal truth for the painstaking thoroughness of his great literary labor. History never 
was so popular a subject as it is in these latter days, and never have so many searchers in 
its wide field been working so arduously, so intelligently, and so successfully. The man 
need not be middle-aged who can recall the birth of the modern historical school, whose 
members seek the truth at all cost, and count no fact too small to be important. The 
day has practically gone by when a great writer could boast that he took good care that 
the Tory dogs did not get the best of it, or Macaulay could garble official documents and 
then destroy them, ora greater than Macaulay had tostipulate that no writer of opposite 
political faith should be entrusted with the indexing of his history. At the same time, 
the reflection is often forced upon us that the historian in the next generation or so will 
have a singularly arduous task before him and experience an almost fatal embarrass- 
ment in the profusion of his materials. In this book and newspaper age, at least a hun- 
dred volumes are printed for one that appeared half a century ago, and when any im- 
portant event occurs the vastness and variety of the information given in the press are 
phenomenal—indeed are only rivalled by the utter irreconcilability of the several state- 
ments. Suppose, for instance, some one should undertake to write a short chapter upon 
the events in the United States between election day in 1876 and the withdrawal of 
the troops from the Packard government’s headquarters in 1877! 

This is one of the difficulties with which a writer on such a subject as that chosen by 
Admiral Preble has to contend; to the admiral’s credit be it said that he threads his 
way justly and sagaciously through the maze of myths embroidered upon the truth of 
his theme. ‘Thus on the vexed question of the origin of the Prince of Wales’s crest and 
motto, he wisely rejects the popular but wholly incorrect version which makes the 
Black Prince derive them from the King of Bohemia slain at Cressy, and in the para- 
graph on the institution of the Garter, we rejoice to miss the false legend about the 
Countess of Salisbury’s garter. On page 155, however, we do not find any mention of 
the curious story still believed in some quarters, that Nelson’s memorable signal at Tra- 
falgar really was, “ Paint the hoops of your mast white,” a version reminding one of 
that version of Pitt’s dying words which made the great statesman mutter, “I should 
like one of Bellamy’s pork-pies.” By the way, Admiral Preble should note in his next 
edition that the ‘apostolic succession ” of the tri-color so jealously prohibited by the re- 
stored Bourbons, and so zealously celebrated by Béranger was maintained through the 
Restoration, a French officer employed to organize an arnfy for an East Indian potentate 
having adopted the flag that had been borne in victory to the Kremlin. 


One point is very properly made by the admiral, which will have escaped most 
readers—that the Stars and Stripes may claim antiquity among national flags. Odd as 
on first thought this may seem, it is true, for our banner antedates the present flag of 
Great Britain, established in 1801; that of Spain, established in 1785; that of France, 
decreed in 1794; that of Portugal, established in 1830; that of the German Empire, 
established in 1870; that of Italy, which dates from 1848; those of Sweden and Nor- 
way, of China, of Japan, and of a score of other nations. One of the most interesting 
chapters in the whole volume is that devoted to the seals, arms, flags, and colors of the 
several states of the Union, a subject in part treated of in Hough’s monumental 
“ American Constitutions.” «It is a little singular,” says Admiral Preble, “that while 
each and every state has a state seal, recognized as blazoned with the arms of the state, 
to authenticate its official documents, there is a prevailing feeling that the states should 
recognize, by law, no state flag or regimental color but the Stars and Stripes; while in 
fact nearly every state has a regimental color for its volunteer troops, sometimes legal- 
ized, but oftener with devices originating in the caprice of its owners.” In none of the 
laws of Delaware, as a colony or a state, is there to be found anything on the subject of 
a flag. There is no legislation with regard to the present state flag of Virginia to be 
found on the statute books, and it probably dates from the rebel convention of 1861. 
The state flag of North Carolina has never been flown from a staff, or any public build- 
ing; in South Carolina the «Southern Cross,” adopted by the Confederate Congress, 
has never since fallen into entire disuse, and was kept flying by the colored legislators 
during the period of Republican rule. Georgia’s year-old flag—it has a perpendicular 
blue bar from top to bottom, next to the staff, with three horizontal bars, red, white, 
and red—is practically a revival of the stars and bars of the first flag of the Confede- 
racy. Michigan has been under five flags—the French, from 1622 to 1760; the Eng- 
lish, from 1760 till 1796, and again at Hull’s surrender in 1812: and the Stars and 
Stripes in the intervening period and after Perry’s victory. Perry’s battle flag, by the 
way, was blue, bearing in large letters of white muslin (not particularly remarkable for 
the elegance of their shape, be it said), Lawrence’s dying words, “ Don’t give up the 
ship.” His signal book is in Independence Hall. 


Concerning the origin of our national flag nothing need be said, so frequently and 
exhaustively has the-subject been discussed. We doubt, however, if the “average 
reader ” nowadays ever hears of the famous devices for the great seal suggested by John 
Adams and Jefferson—the former, Gribelin’s « Choice of Eercules;” “the hero resting 
ona club; Virtue pointing to her rugged mountain on one hand, and _ persuading him 
to ascend; and Sloth, glancing at her flowery paths of pleasure, wantonly reclining on 
the ground, displaying the charms both of her eloquence and person to seduce him 
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into vice ;” the latter, the Children of Israel in the wilderness, with on the obverse 
Hengist and Horsa. The chapter on “ American Yacht Clubs,” though somewhat 
“scrappy,” will be of peculiar interest at this time, when the English are about to send 
over a wonderful steel yacht that can hardly fail to take back the America’s Cup. It is 
a little curious, by the way, that while he mentions Mr. Brassey’s voyage round the 
world in the “ Sunbeam,” among the notable achievements of English yachtsmen, the 
admiral should have overlooked the more notable voyages to Spitzbergen and Jan 
Mayen, in the “ Foam,” of Lord Dufferin, which also enriched the library of modern 
travel with one of its most charming volumes. In the sketch of the “ America,” too, 
we see no mention of the fact that she was once defeated by the “ Traviata.” Still 
more interesting and valuable is the long chapter, enriched with numerous autographies, 
devoted to our national and patriotic songs, though we should have liked to find in the 
volume some mention of “ The Battle Cry of Freedom,” which fairly earned a notice 
during the civil war; of a certain memorable copy of verses concerning a “ flaunting 
lie ;” and of those spirited lines on the “Old Ironsides.” However, even in so large 
a volume, by so conscientious an editor, something must be left out. 

It has been proposed in England—and the proposition meets with not a little 
favor—to abolish the regimental colors, on the ground that in the event of a disastrous 
defeat they must impede the retreat, and that valuable lives are necessarily sacrificed in 
their defence. The argument gains force from the fact that the artillery and the rifles 
have no colors, and yet have proved themselves the equals in bravery of any of the 
regiments whose flags are embroidered with the names of historic fields. We must 
say, however, that we prefer the French system, which places the definitions of the flag 
and the soldier’s duty to the flag at the very beginning of the military catechism. 
There can be no doubt that there is an immense deal of meaningless and silly « flap- 
doodle ” talked and written annually about “ our flag,” and “our national ensign,” and 
“the banner of the free,” and so on, but after all the most inflated rhetoric has its uses 
in the scheme of patriotic education. In the annals of the whole world there is no 
such story as that of the uprising after Sumter was fired upon. “ Woe betide the 
unfortunate householder,” wrote a correspondent of the Charleston News, a fortnight 
after that event, “where colors are wanting when called for. Every window shutter 
is tied with the inevitable red, white and blue, and dogs, even, are wrapped in the 
star-spangled banner. There is hardly a house in Philadelphia from which the triune 
colors are not now floating.” ‘The dullest student can see what there was in the feel- 
ing which raised the price of bunting from $4.75 a piece to $8.28, and sent the six 
cent book muslin used for stars up 5,000 per cent. “The flag of the republic—how 
dear to those who were true to it they never knew till then !—was raised on that Monday 
morning after Sumter by spontaneous impulse, upon every staff which stood on loyal 
ground; and from the Lakes to the Potomac, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
banks of the Mississippi, the eye could hardly turn without meeting the bright banner 
which symbolized in its stripes the union and the initial struggle, and in its stars the 
growth and glory of the nation and government which the insurgents had banded 
tozether to destroy.” Adams has made a plea for the perpetual sanction of fire- 
crackers on the Fourth of July; let his subject hallow and save from ridicule the 
poorest and most frothy orator that ever apostrophized in platitudes the “old flag.” 





MRI FT. 

—Mr. D. D. Thompson, of Cincinnati, has an article in the Baptist Keview on the 
“Destruction of American Forests and the Consequences,” in which he epitomizes the 
results of the work of schools and commissions of forestry in Europe ; reviews the extent 
of the destruction of American forests; quotes from Mr. Hough, Mr. G. B. Emerson, 


Mr. B. G. Northrop and others, on what has been done and is doing in the United States; 
and ends with an appeal for the establishment of a Government Forest Commission. 


—Mr. Ruskin some time ago wrote a letter in which he said he was the staunchest 
“King’s man” or conservative in England. Another letter addressed to the conserva- 
tive students of Glasgow University is published. It is an answer to a note addressed 
to him in the month of July regarding his candidacy as Lord Rector, and it runs as 
follows: “ What in the devil’s name have you to do with either Mr. Disraeli or Mr. 
Gladstone? You are students at the University, and have no more business with politics 
than you have with rat-catching. Had you ever read ten words of mine with understand- 
ing, you would have known that I care no more either for Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone 
than for two old bagpipes, with the drones going by steam; but that I hate all Liberal- 
ism as I do Beélzebub; and that with Carlyle I stand—we two alone now in England 
—for God and the Queen.” 


—Mr. J. Brander Matthews, the author of the “‘ Theatres of Paris,” and of several 
well-received magazine articles on the French drama, will contribute a series of crit- 
cisms upon Mile. Bernhardt’s New York performances, to the Philadelphia /vess. 





“« Magdalen Ferat,” one of Emile Zola’s earlier and less objectionable novels, has 
been published by T. B. Peterson & Bros., who have also just issued “ La Grande Flo- 
rine,” the sequel to Belot’s melo-dramatic “ Stranglers of Paris.” 


—MM. Hachette have just brought out a third editionof M. Felix Clément’s A/us?- 
ctens Célébres, in which will be found a very interesting description of the late M. Often- 
bach’s life and works. 


—Triibner & Co. announce: “ British Animals which have become extinct within 
Historic Times,” with an account of the British wild white cattle, such as Landseer 
made famous in his “Chillingham Cattle.” They also announce: “ The Enemies of 
Books,” by W. Blades. “A Talmudic Miscellany, a new translation of Sadi’s Gulistan, 
the classical pcetry of the Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain, and « Buddhist Birth Stories,” 
taken from the Jatakathavannana. 


—Another thread in the web of international comity has been added by the Weekly 
News, of Newbury, Berks, England, in which has been begun a series of articles on 





the history of that town, and of its relations with Newbury, Massachusetts, 
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— Topics of the Day ” is the title of a little publication, of a single leaf, which pur- 
ports to be an abstract of the news of the day, prepared by an experienced teacher. 
It is issued on the first day of each month, and is designed to be used in public schools, 
as supplementary reading. In the schools of Worcester it has been used several 
months with very satisfactory results. The right to publish the same has now been 
transferred by Supt. A. P. Marble to C. W. Bardeen, who will hereafter issue 
it regularly upon the first day of the month. It is published regularly in the 
School Bulletin, but is reprinted in separate form, and copies may be had at 
three cents each, from C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. The idea is an excellent one, 
and,’so far as “covering the news” and explaining it, the work is well done—the 
number before us containing paragraphs upon Mr. Hughes and his Tennessee scheme, 
on the Obelisk, the Indians, Russia and China, Chili and Peru, Dulcigno, and other 
pertinent topics—but the style and the proof-reading will stand great improvement. 
Such asentence as “it smites upon us like losing old friends, the report that comes from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota that the grand old pineries are fast disappearing” is deci- 
dedly inelegant, and such an error as session for cession is confusing to the young, 
and ought not to have passed a careful proof reader. 


—A letter from Rome says that the Pope and Mgr. Schioffino will, at the beginning 
of next year, give especial attention to the Aurora, which was established last spring 
as the Pope’s “ organ,” with the twofold purpose of strengthening and directing the or- 
ganization of Italian Catholics, and of furnishing foreign Catholics with a certain rule 
for questions of belief in the legal sense. 


—Richard Bentley & Son announce: “ A Diary kept by Edward Law, Earl ot 
Ellenborough,” edited by Lord Colchester ; containing anecdotes of George the Fourth, 
William the Fourth, the Dukes of Cumberland, Wellington, and Richmond; Lord 
Hardinge, Sir Robert Peel, Lords Brougham, Grey, Bathurst, and Palmerston; Huskis- 
son, Sir William Knighton, Marchioness of Conyngham, Sir Henry Halford, Lord 
Aberdeen, Grant, Lord Melville, &c. “ Across Patagonia,” by Lady Florence Dixie; 
with numerous illustrations from sketches by Julius Beerbohm. The Memoirs of 
Prince Metternich, 1815-1848; ” containing particulars of the Congresses of Laybach, 
Aix la Chapelle, and Verona, the Eastern war of 1829, and the Revolutionary Period 
of 1848, &c., edited by his son, Prince Richard Metternich: translated by Robina 
Napier. “ Letters of the late Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s,” edited by Dean 
Stanley and Dean Perowne. “A Lady’s Tour in Corsica,” by Gertrude Forde. 
“ Past Hours,” by the late Adelaide Sartoris; edited, with a preface, by her daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon. “Studies in English Art,’ by Frederick Wedmore; the second series, 
containing Romney, Constable, David Cox, George Cruikshank, Meryon, Burne Jones, 
and Albert Moore. “A Trip up the Niger and Benueh,” by Adolph Burdo, one of the 
leaders of the present Belgian Expedition to Central Africa; translated by Mrs. George 
Sturge. “The History of Antiquity ;” from the German of Professor Max Duncker, 
by Dr. Evelyn Abbott, Balliol College, Oxford: the fourth volume, containing the his- 
tory of India from the earliest times down to the reign of Azoka. The various forms 
of Indian philosophy and religion are traced, and a short summary is also given of the 
Indian Epos and the Institutes of Manu. «The Coral Islands of the Pacific;” being 
an account of nearly all the inhabited islands of the Pacific, their peoples and their pro- 
ducts: by H. Stonehewer Cooper. « Dean Hook: his Life and Letters,” edited by the 
Rev. W. R. W. Stephens. “The Life of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham,” author of 
the “Ingoldsby Legends ;” new edition, revised and rewritten by his son, the Rev. 
Dalton Barham. ‘ Round about Norway,” by Charles W. Wood, author of « Through 
Holland,” &c. “Unknown Hungary,” by Victor Tissot; translated by Mrs. Brodie. 
«“ The Temple or the Tomb,” by Charles Warren, author of “ Underground Jerusalem.” 


’ 


—C. Kegan Paul & Co. announce: “ Decoration and Furniture of Town Houses,” 
by R. W. Edis, F.S.A. “An English Arabic Lexicon,” by the Rev. George Percy 
Badger, D.C.L.  “ Don Quixote,” translated from the original by A. J. Duffield, with 
introduction and notes. ‘Genoa; how the republic rose and fell,” by J. Theodore 
Bent.“ Polar Reconnaissance,” being the voyage of the /s4/érn to Novaya Zemlya in 
1879, by Captain A. H. Markham, R. N. 


—* Harper’s Magazine” is to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., ina 
European editioy, which will be partly printed in England, so that matter of European 
interest may be substituted in the editorial departments for that peculiarly American. 
The other features will be the same on both sides of the ocean, arrangements having 
been made with English authors to secure the rights of serial publication for this coun- 
try as well as for America. This will not, however, interfere with separate publication, 
later, in book form, in the two countries. It is understood that Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
engaged upon a novel, which Mr. du Maurier will illustrate, for publication in //ar- 
per’s, and this accordingly will not be published in any other magazine. A series of 
articles on English scenery and life, to be illustrated by both English and American 
artists, is mentioned as in preparation. The magazine will sell for a shilling in England. 


—Following the recent example of Mr. Kegan Paul and the earlier example of 
Sir Walter Scott and other authors, Mr. A. H. Japp, who is known as the author of 
a study of Thoreau, and of De Quincey, and who not long ago received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Glasgow for his services to literature, has entered upon 
the publishing business, the style of the firm being Messrs. Marshall, Japp & Co.,of Hol- 
born Viaduct, London. 


FINANCE. 


NEw York, November 4. 


The week which ends to-day has been a broken week, on account of Tuesday's 
Présidential elections, that day having been a legal holiday in this state. In fact, it 
makes a clearly defined division in the speculation in our financial markets for the 
period now under review. Ever since the Maine state election, and even from some 
time before that, the movement of the stock market has been connected with the poli- 
tics of the country. The unexpectedly emphatic victory of the Republican party in the 
October elections at the West, gave a stimulus to speculation in every class of securities, 
which carried prices remarkably high, and it might, therefore, have been with reason 
looked for, that a similar success in the deciding battle of ‘Tuesday should make a still 
But Wall street is famous for 
“discounting” the future, whether fayorable or otherwise, and the events of the last 


more buoyant market for stocks and bonds afterward. 


two days have proved that Mr. Garfield’s election had been very generally anticipated 
in stock exchange circles. Many operators resolved to protect themselves against either 





the possible success of the Democratic party, and the introduction of the element of 
uncertainty regarding the financial policy of the Government, which would have re- 
sulted from it, or a universal « discounting” of the probable Republican triumph. As 
a consequence, a large element of strength had been withdrawn from the market by 
the realizing of profits on “ long ” accounts, and, of course, to-day the sellers of last week 
desire to bring about lower prices before making fresh purchases. On account of this 
influence, the stock market, while opening with a “boom” yesterday morning, soon 
experienced a reaction which was continued to-day, so that general losses are shown 
from the closing quotations of last week. The action of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in omitting the usual Wednesday purchase of bonds for the Sinking Fund, also has 
had some effect in the stock market, for it makes it uncertain whether the money 
market is to receive hereafter the funds which have been released by the redemp- 
tion of bonds, for some time past, to the extent of over $10,000,000 each month. 

The public debt statement for the past month shows that the total debt on Novem- 
ber Ist amounted to $2,112,035,915, from which deducting the cash in the treasury, 
$203,545,487, there is left a net debt of $1,908,490,427, being a decrease for the month 
of $7,103,755, against a decrease for the preceding month of $8,974,891, while since 
July Ist the reduction has been $33,681,867. This reduction has been brought about 
by the weekly purchases in this city of $2,500,000 bonds at the current market rates; 
but owing to the fact that on December 31st, 1880, about thirteen millions 6% bonds 
will mature, which must be provided for in advance, the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
clined to purchase other bonds that were offered yesterday, and as only some very small 
lots of the 6’s of 1880 were offered, and at rates above the price at which it was deemed 
advisable to purchase them, no bonds were bought by the government. The Secre- 
tary’s course has received some unfavorable criticism, as it is claimed that it would have 
been an easy matter during the past six months to pick up the small amount of the 
issue referred to, if any effort had been made for that purpose, while a suspension ot 
purchases at the present time at least opens the door to suspicions of stock-jobbing. In 
the absence of any knowledge as to the proposed plans of the Secretary of the Treasury 
during the remainder of the current year, it is impossible to predict with much certainty 
as to the course of the money market, although it does not seem probable, under the 
present eminently prosperous condition of the country, that any serious stringency will 


be felt. 
The statement of the Bureau of Statistics, showing the value of the imports and ex- 


ports of the United States for the month of September, and for the nine and twelve 
months ending September 30th, contains some interesting figures. 
in the exports of merchandise for the month, as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1879, of $5,750,765, and for the nine months of $104,813,096. The imports 
for the year to date of the report were $73,760,430 less than the exports for the same 
time, but they were $192,551,002 greater than for the corresponding period of last 
Comparing the first nine months of the current year with the same months of 


There was a gain 


year. 
1879, the exports have gained a little over 20%, while the imports have increased more 
than 53%, and although theredis a falling off in the increase of both exports and imports 
for September, the percentages of the two items bear nearly the same ratio to each 
other. Of gold and silver the imports were $19,660,933 in September, 1880, and 
$28,361,587 for the same month last year, while for the nine months they were 
$39,502,223 in 1880, and $46,515,595 in 1879. 
were much larger, however, last year, amounting to $21,033,863 against only $9,972,- 
518 this year; thus making the excess of imports over exports in 1880 $29,529,705 


The exports during the same period 


against 25,481,732 in 1879, being a gain of $4,047,973 in the amount of coin retained 
in this country during the current year to date of the report. Bringing the movements 
of coin down to the present date, as nearly as may be, by taking the receipts and ship- 
ments at this port, the imports have been 349,788,671, and the excess of imports over 
exports $42,916,500, which is within $3,667,621 of the net amount received here last 
year. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount of loans that the associate banks of this city 
had outstanding a week ago, as shown by the weekly statement of the Clearing House, 
that amount was further increased during the week ending last Saturday nearly a mil- 
lion dollars, the average sum then being $317,880,200, a gain, as compared with the 
same period last year, of $46,641,600. In the event of a tight money market, which 
as we have stated we do not apprehend, but which it is always safe to provide for, this 
would be a very unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 
bank statement were unimportant, except that it is shown that the flow of coin to the 
interior still continues. ‘Twelve of the national banks held reserves below the amount 
required by law, but the sum in most cases was not large. 


The other changes in the last 


The average reserves of 
all the banks was I 23-100 % above the 25 % rule, being a gain for the week of 5-100%. 
The total transactions in stocks at the Stock Exchange during the past week 


amounted to 1,707,197 shares against 1,909,382 shares last week. Of this amount 37 


. per cent., or 639,768 shares, were monopolized by the following for stocks: Erie common, 


194,028; Western Union, 154,325; Wabash preferred, 149,515, and Deleware, Lack- 
awanna and Western, 141,900. Other active stocks were Wabash common, (78,681) ; 
St. Paul common, (74,202); Pacific Mail, (72,343); Lake Shore, (69,157); Reading, 
(64,235); New York Central, (64,005); and New Jersey Central, (61,835). Com- 
pared with the closing quotations on last Thursday, the general list shows declines 
which in most cases are over one per cent., but there are several pronounced advances, 
The heaviest losses are in the Grangers, Western Union, Metropolitan 
Elevated, Reading, and Iron Mountain. 


nevertheless. 


In reviewing the market, however, the real significance of the week’s transactions 
will be found to be monopolized by yesterday’s and to-day’s trading. The market closed 
on last Saturday with prices very high, and on Monday considerable strength was main- 
Yesterday morning, under the influence of the result of the general elections, 
Western Union appears to have fallen under the particular disfavor 


tained. 
on last Thursday. 
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of the “bears,” and it was the most sensitive active stock in yesterday’s decline, drop- 
ping from 103% to 96%, and selling finally at 973%, a loss of 534 per cent. Pacific 
Mail, while down from 483/ to 46 5, is still 1% per cent. above last Thursday’s closing 
quotation. Most of the fancy stocks have shown decided resistance to the unfavorable 
tendency of the last two day’s market. 

Railroad bonds have been less active this week, and the sales show a falling off 
from last week of nearly 50 per cent. 
strong, up to yesterday, when, after a buoyant opening, the market experienced a re- 
To-day’s dealings, how- 


Prices were rather irregular, but, on the whole, 


action similar to that which occurred in the stock speculation. 
ever, were significant in the comparative resistance which was offered to the downward 
tendency of prices, and although the closing quotations generally are lower than yester- 
day’s, some of the investment issues show slight gains. The total transactions for the 
week aggregated $10,421,800, against $19,407,800 last week. The Erie new seconds 
rose yesterday to 98%, but closed to-day at 96%, a decline from last Thursday of 3% 
per cent. Missouri, Kansas and Texas incomes advanced to 70%, but ended at 67. 
The Texas and Pacific issues are lower, the firsts Rio Grande division closing at 91%, 
it opened from 2 to 4 per cent. above the closing prices of Monday, but a reaction soon 
set in which carried quotations about back to Monday’s figures. To-day the specula- 
tion was extremely irregular and feverish, but prices finally settled over I per cent. 
below the closing prices of yesterday, in many cases the decline being even greater. 
The net results of the speculation, however, do not wear quite so unfavorable an aspect 
as those of the last two days 

Northwest common closed at the week’s lowest price, 11214, a loss of 33% per cent., 
and the preferred is down 43¢ percent. to 136. St. Paul rose to 107 % yesterday morn- 
ing, but closed to-day at 10334, a loss from last Thursday of 1 5 per cent. 
rose to 46, declined to 427%, and ended at 43% against 443¢ on last Thursday; New 
York Central declined from 13834 to 135% (@ 136 against 137; Lake Shore from 
118% to 114 @ 114% against 116, and Michigan Central from 110% to 1063¢ and 
1073{ against 1087. Among the coal stocks, Reading suffered the greatest in the 
reaction and is down from 50 to 45%. 
99% to 9634, but the closing price was 97 5¢ against 9714 
Central reacted from 79% to 75% (a 76%, a final loss of 134 per cent., but Delaware 
and Hudson is only 1 per cent. lower than last week’s price, and the highest quotation 
of the week at 87. 

The Southwestern list has been irregular and some of the shares displayed consid- 
erable strength in the face of to-day’s downward movement. Although Wabash pre- 
ferred fell from 801% to 7734, and the common from 46% to 44%, the former is 2% 


Erie common 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western fell from 
last week. New Jersey 
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| and the latter 3% per cent. above the closing quotations of last Thursday. Iron Moun- 


| cent. higher, at 1003/. 


| to 37% @ 37}2- 


| most of trading; the former stock which closed a week 


tain, however, yielded from 523 to 4814, ending 23{ per cent. lower at 49%. Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas rose from 381 on last Thursday to 40%, but then receded, 
Union Pacific declined from 95% to 92, but the closing price, 927%, 
is 3 per cent. above that of last week. Central Pacific has been benefitted by the de- 
sire of the company to place it upon the list of the London Stock Exchange, and closes 
strong at 8256, a gain of 7 5g per cent. Chicago, Burlington and Quincy closed 25¢ per 
cent. below the week’s best price at 14734, but still 23 per cent. higher than its price 
against 923 last week, and the incomes at 7114, against 754. Kansas Pacific consols 
were active, and have fallen from 99% to 97. Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg 
consols are I per cent. lower, at 74, but Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consols are 3 per 
Among the other active issues, St. Paul consols and Canada 
Southern firsts are unchanged, at 120% and 99% respectively. Lake Erie and West- 
ern incomes are up I 5 per cent. to 10614, and Ohio Central firsts, 2 to 100. 

Government bonds have had the same general movement as that of the stock mar- 
ket, the trading having been rather active. Prices generally close weak, with the 6’s 
of 1881 down ¥%, and the 5’s %@ per cent., but with the 4 per cents. up 4@% 
per cent., and the 414’s coupon 3¢ per cent. The omission of the usual purchase of 
Government bonds for the Sinking Fund by the Treasury Department has been re- 
ferred to above. 

The money market has been subjected to several flurries during the past week, and 
the rates on call loans have occasionally advanced to 5 and 6 per cent. A fair rate for 
the early part of the week, is 3@2% per cent., but during the last week days, the 
quotations have been somewhat harder, at about 3(@)4 per cent., closing at 3@)2%. 
There was a slight improvement in the amount of business done at the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange over the week preceding, Reading and Pennsylvania monopolizing 

3 ago at 205£ rose to 25% on 
Tuesday, but has since declined to 213 and closed this afternoon at 225g, while Penn- 


| sylvania advanced from 60% to 6234, sold again at 60% to-day and closed at 60%. 


| The Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Company, on Monday declared a regular 


quarterly dividend of 3%, and also an extra dividend of 1%, payable on and after No- 
vember 30. For the purpose of distributing a portion of the shares which the company 
purchased of the city of Philadelphia, the option was given to the shareholders of ac- 
cepting the extra dividend in scrip convertible into the stock of the company at par 
before December 21. The rest of the market has continued dull as usual, the two 
Lehighs, and Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo claiming the most attention after those 
stocks already mentioned. 


WHAT MR. WALRAVEN HAS DONE FOR ART IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 





HE growth of art taste in this country has been so rapid during the 
last five years that Americans returning from a long stay abroad 

are at a loss to account for the great change that has occurred. The 
age of the chromo as the only art decoration is over. Even the people 
demand something better, to which advance in taste the chromo has 
largely contributed. In home furnishing Eastlake is a familiar word, 
and though Eastlake’s principles have been abused by modern makers the 
fact that his name in furniture is so common isa cause of congratulation, 


as showing the growing taste for something good. ‘The very feeling 


which prompts people to have the best art work, if only in name, will | 


eventually lead them to obtain it in fact. 


There has been, and for a time will be, a drawback to the realization 
of correct art taste in this country in the half-knowledge that the peo- 
ple have of what is correct. For this half-knowledge leads to the mis- 
trust of the taste of those who know, and a demand for effects that are 
inconsistent with true art. Slowly this is disappearing through the me- 
dium of a fashion for placing a certain sum in the hands of a man whose 
ability is unquestioned, and directing him to furnish and arrange a room 
or rooms. The work of such a man is invariably appreciated and ad- 
mired. 


We were led to this train of thought by seeing the materials for a 
roof that Mr. Walraven has been engaged to furnish in Moresque style. 
The subdued Eastern rug that is to cover the parquet floor, the exqui- 
site fortiere embroided in rare taste; the divan with its carved and curi- 
ous decoration ; the Eastern lamp, with its swinging crescents; the cab- 
inet, in its delicate carving that recalls in miniature a memory of the 


Alhambra and the glowing days in Grenada, and the low seats that re- | 





peat again the beauties of oriental needles, touch into life a picture of 
artistic affect not often conjured into being by modern houses. The 
reason why this room strikes the visitor so favorably is plain, the pur- 
chaser has left Mr. Walraven to his own taste, and not demanded from 
him any concessions to American half-knowledge in art matters. 


This is as it should be. Mr. Walraven has devoted his time and en- 
thusiasm to his business, and the character of his art taste is unimpeach- 
able. If you but enter his art rooms the very arrangement of them will 
testify to this, they are more like some gorgeous Eastern bazaar than a 
Philadelphia store, and you cannot go a dozen steps before you are re- 
minded of Faraway Moses, the Bazaar of Cairo, of somestore in Seville, 
of a shop in Rome or Venice, St. Petersburg, of the brilliantly-lit stores 
of the Rue de la Paix, of old Bond street, or of Hong Kong or Yoko- 
hama. 

There is too an additional satisfaction in this. The taste evidenced 
here shows what a great deal Mr. Walraven has accomplished for art in 
Philadelphia by making such a store and his qwn success possible. For 
his business is a direct education to the people who are furnishing 
houses, and each new order he receives is just so much more towards 
the great result when art taste in America will rival art taste in Europe. 
His deference to true art is never shaken by the wishes of his patrons, 
and he readily convinces them that the best art is the cheapest and 
gives the greatest pleasure because it is the best. It is a good sign too 
—Mr. Walraven’s success—in that it shows how readily the American 
people are educated to an appreciation of the best. The very care and 
intelligence with which Mr. Walraven executes his commissions is proof 
of this. Mr. Walraven is doing more than he is aware of for art in 
Philadelphia, . 
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Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 


Wilham A. Drown & Co. 
Manufacturers of 


UnmpreL.as » PaRASOLs, 


246 Market Street, ; 
PHILADELPHIA. 
—SPECIALTIES :— 
FINE SILK UMBRELLAS. 
“COLUMBIA” FAST COLOR UMBRELLA. 
B. W. B. REGINA UMBRELLAS. 


498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





*ORRECT DANCING. 
The Fashionable Dances taught accurately and quickly by 
PROFESSOR S. ASHER, 
Natatorium, Broad Street below Walnut. 


HOMAS R. LEE, REFINER AND ASSA YER, 

113 South Second Street, Eight doors below Chest- 

nut Street, East Side, Philadelphia. GOLD AND 
STLVER BOUGHT. 








The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


—with— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Young Men and Women before be- 
ginning business, should have a com- 
plete knowledge of its branches, forms 
and customs, tf they wish to achicve 
success. This ts tmparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, No. 108 South Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. Send or write for free 
Circulars. 


HILADEL PHIA 


GAS FIXTURES. 


THACKARA, BUCK & CO. 
Invite attention to their display of fine 
GAS FIXTURES AND CHURCH ORNAMENTS 
Or New anv Nove. Patterns, 
At their Salesrooms, 
No. 718 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Designed and Made by Philadelphia Workmen at their Manufactory, 
S. W. Cor. Twelfth and Brown Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


American W. ata: Ci ompany | 
— of— 


Waltham, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE 


Stem-Winpinc WarcueEs, 
In 18 Karat Gold Cases. 


For Sale by all First-Class Retail 
Fewelers in the United States. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


General Agents, 
No. 1 Bonp Street, NEw York. 








Barker Brothers &? Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interests on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





CORRECT STYLES OF 
Coverings, Curtains 
and Furniture. 


Original and Beautiful Designs. 


Aube 


NEW INVOICES of the LATEST NOVELTIES, 


I, £. WALRAVEN, 


1105 CHESTNUT STREET. 


a natty 


F- E.. Caldwell & Co. 


[DIAMONDS, 





go2 Chestnut Street. 


Diamonds of the Finest Quality at 
Importers Prices. 


/ - r ’ editor of Zhe Highlander, 
Mr. Jon Murpocn, “ong ae GA ween 
Highland Piper, from Inverness, will arrive in America about the 
middle of November. Mr Murdoch will be open to engagements to 
give his Lectures on ‘‘ Celtic Politics,’’ ‘‘ Poetry and Music, “‘ The 
British Land Question,’’ ‘‘The Heroes of Ossian,’’ etc., with musi- 
cal interludes by Mr. Walker. For vacant dates address, Dr. Wm. 
Carroll, 617 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





A uthors, Literateurs, and Specialists 


Will find book issues November, 1878,-October, 1879, under 
Autuors, Supject, and Titte, in my Alphabetical Record of 
Books (Price, $4,) and all NEW Books, as well as those previously 
issued to date, by each author represented, in the new editon in 


SS. 
pss’ HOWARD CHALLEN, Compiler, Philad’a. 





MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS & BRO. * Teas ike 
eS 


Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 


AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
gf SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 





Second-Class Mail Matter. 





